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j SOUTH AFRICA— 
Land of Health 


ily 


ce ye : ; , 
“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling among 
mountains and hills; blossoms of peach and plum filling the valleys with 








de. 


rsery colour: the perfume of orange groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the 
ri camp fire and the thrill ot wild game in the Lowveld; the picturesque N raals 
will and laughter-loving Natives; the quest of open roads trailing to far horizons, 
6s. the sparkling air of the Highveld; sea and sun bathing on golden beaches: the 


bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories and the joyous 
feeling of health and fitness after my last holiday in South Africa will lure 


re me back there before long.” 

on o Sag ae a as ; — - 

” These are an English visitor’s impressions of travel in South Africa. 
of May we send you our descriptive booklet, “South Africa Calling,” to 
as assist you in planning your next overseas tour? The book will be posted 
6d. gratis on request to The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 
= South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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Romantic 


CRUISE to JAVA 


MALAYA 
BALI, CEYLON 
SOUTHAFRICA 
CAIRO, TUNIS 
ARABIA, Etc. 
JAN. 26 


TO APRIL 11th 











FROM 
145 GUINEAS 
INCLUSIVE 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


Fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at sea. 
er ALSO 
CHRISTMAS 
WEST AFRICAN 
SUNSHINE CRUISE 


With all Christmas and 
New Year Festivities on board. 
Visiting Teneriffe (Santa Cruz), 
Gambia (Bathurst), Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), and Madeira 


Dec. 22. 20 Days from 
34 GUINEAS inclusive. 


Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans 
full cetails free. 


BLUE STAR 
LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W1. Head Office: 40 St. 
Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradtora, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
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making the 
best of it... 


Many will remember Bruce Bairns- 
father’s lovely little picture of Old 
sill proceeding to the Turkish Bath 


to “sweat the decentralization, the 





demobilization, and plum and apple 
out of his system.” Soon we hope 
I-ngland will come to herself, and exorcise 
protection, subsidies, marketing-boards, quotas, 
trade facilities, and minimum wage acts out 
of the body politic. Some day we shall sce 
that these ad hoc remedies are mere sticking- 
plaster on the running sore of death duties. 
Meanwhile we must all do the best 

we can, and our little best consists 

in making and marketing Ginger 

Ale, Grape Fruit, Tonic Water, etc. 
—and our best is not too bad ? 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 
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KSCAPE! 


Torquay provides a wonderful opportunity 
of avoiding the Autumn and Winter cli- 
mate of the rest of these islands. A mere 
glance at the sunshine records of this most 
favoured of resorts is almost sufficient to 
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give one a slight tan! 


Incidentally, in addition to golf on the 
Championship Short Course in the grounds 
of the Palace Hotel, guests now have the 
further privilege of free golf on the beau- 
tifully situated 18-hole links of the Torbay 
Country Club. 


There is everything to do at the Palace — 
from squash to talkies, and the terms are 


HOTEL 
TORQUAY ji 
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PALACE : 
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BLIND... 


help each other 





wont 






help 
them? 


The care of these children is only one of the 
many activities of the National Institute for the 
Blind which serves the whole blind community 
throughout the land. Help in this work so that 
those deprived of sight may take a responsible 
part in the world and share in the fullness of life. 


You can help by donation, subscription, 
or legacy. Please write to the Chairman, 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE harvest of Tuesday’s dastardly crime at Marseilles 
has still to be reaped. What lay behind the 
activities of the dead assassin, whose identity is not yet 
finally established, is yet to be discovered. There will 
he grave repercussions in France and Jugoslavia, in 
France as result of the growing anger at the failure of 
the authorities to provide more adequate protection for 
France's royal guest and in Jugoslavia for reasons all too 
obvious. The triune kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes has never cohered, and of late years a policy of 
ruthless centralization, which meant in effect pure Serb 
dominance, has been pursued. King Alexander’s decree 
of October, 1929, abolishing the historic ethnological 
divisions of the country, and substituting nine Banats 
and Belgrade, has always been thoroughly unpopular. 
The Croats have retained their national unity and are 
as determined as ever to assert it. If the new Regency 
Council has the courage and wisdom to concede a reason- 
ble amount of freedom, and relax restraints on writing 
aul speech, a rapprochement may be achieved under the 
shadow of tragedy. The wider bearings of the Marseilles 
outrage are discussed in a leading article on a later page. 
* * * * 

The Outbreak in Spain 
The baek of the rebellion—for so it may reasonably 
be described—in Spain has been broken and Sefior 
Lerroux’s government is declared to have the situation 
inhand. So, no doubt, it has, at the cost of a tale of 
dead and wounded still to be accurately numbered. 
The former cannot amount to less than 500. In certain 
regions, notably the Asturias mining district, the 
Socialist and Communist clements are still holding out. 
But their subjection is only a matter of time. This 
particular Left revolt has been crushed, and so has the 


autonomous rising in Catalonia, where Sehor Companys 
yielded to rash pressure and took advantage of Madrid’s 
preoccupation to set up an independent government 
at Barcelona. But nothing, of course, has been settled 
and nothing in Spain is stable. Failing a deliberate 
policy of clemency and conciliation by Sehor Lerroux’s 
government the Left will remain sullen and watchful 
for the next opportunity for trouble. The background 
of the recent outbreak is illuminated by Mr. John Marks 
in an article on a later page. Of the immediate outlook 
it can only be said that the Republic is still in the balance 
and its survival by no means certain. Whether monarchy 
or some form of dictatorship would take its place if 
it disappeared is equally doubtful. 
% % % * 

Germany’s Hardships 

In his speech at the opening of the Winter Help 
Campaign on Tuesday, Herr Hitler came to closer grips 
than usual with realities. In view of the economic situa- 
tion developing in Germany he had little choice in the 
matter, but the language he found it necessary to use 
must arouse even in the most subservient German breasts 
some question as to whether the Nazi régime has conferred 


on the country nothing but undiluted blessings. The 
aim of the Government, of course, is to attribute 


Germany’s hardships to foreign malignity, in particular 
to what is called “ the devilish international boycott 
clique.” But there was no boycott of Germany tiil 
Hlitlerism appeared and Jew-baiting began, and the 
Fithrer has no one but himself and his Nazi colleagues to 
thank if sympathies which might in other circumstances 
have taken practical form remain completely alienated 
today. Herr Hitler appealed for the defence of his 
régime cn the ground that the only alternative to it 
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was Communism. That, no doubt, is true, but he again side, through the decision to fuse the Confeédératic ten mil 
is to be thanked for that. The decisive argument against Générale du Travail (M. Jouhaux’s organization) which ie the 
dictatorships is that they refuse to tolerate the existence affiliated to the Second, or Amsterdam, Internatio, fitecn 
of a constitutional opposition which could take over and the Communist Confederation, affiliated to the Thin ant a 
the administration peaceably in case of need. In the International at Moscow. This must create complicatiy, ee ws 
absence of that the alternatives quite definitely are in the international Trade Union world, for Moscoy », au nage 
Communism and chaos—if, indeed, the two are not Amsterdam have no dealings with one another, and the hs but - 
identical. French Confederation will have to make its choice betye., inser 
. ” ” . the two. . 
The Chaco Embargo my * * * Labour 
Certain minor but hopeful developments have to be Minorities: A New Plan | There 
recorded in the matter of the Chaco dispute between In an address in London on Monday Lord Cecil Mhademe gramme 
Bolivia and Paraguay. The two European States, a suggestion that deserves attention regarding the yeyff school | 
Belgium and Norway, which were withholding full question of the treatment of minorities. Poland’s actif reducti 
co-operation in the execution of the arms embargo at the recent Assembly of the League of Nations fp the Lal 
agreement, have now come into line, and every State refusing to take part in any League proccedings for ti,B wi! 
in Europe has now undertaken to prevent the export protection of minorities was indefensible but syinppe Conlere 
of arms from its territory. The embargo may not be tomatic. The revolt against compliance with the eNisting the Ed 
completely effective, owing to the possibility of minority treaties will almost inevitably spread, but ther Ministe 
arms reaching one at least of the belligerents through is no chance that the Polish demand for the univer should 
some contiguous country, but it is something that the application of the treaties to all countries will )f o War 
League should have established the principle, and acceded to. That Lord Cecil recognizes, and he adi} same ‘ 
shown that an arms embargo can exist in reality and that the League can give minorities no_ effectiy:{— his co” 
not merely on paper. Our own Government is entitled guarantee. His proposal, therefore, is that in th 0. PP 
to credit for initiating the proposal and driving it place of the treaties there should be universal recognitioff ing bo 
forward to success. The dispute may now enter a_ of the principle of fair treatment of minorities and sone[f these ! 
more interesting stage, for the sub-committee dealing right of investigation of grievances by a special Standiiy terial ¢ 
with it is to make a report next week, and if that report Committee of the League of Nations. This kind of ney the «it 
is adopted unanimously by the League Council and approach to the problem is psychologically sound, {off )'P 
by a majority of the Assembly (a special Assembly is countries which would refuse to accept the obligations [> militar 
likely to be summoned for the purpose) other means of the existing treaties, with the implication they emboiy ff “ht 
of pressure may be employed against whichever belligerent of a rather oppressive servitude, might reasonably bef «lets 
is held to be mainly in the wrong. The result may willing to acknowledge a principle the justice of whic Our t 
be the evolution of machinery suitable for application no one can contest, and to recognize some right | school 
in case of need in more important cases. appeal such as aggrieved parties in a mandated territory Hitler 
x m x * already possess. Such a proposal would have mos 
War Talk and Peace hope of success if sponsored by a Great Power lik = 
Certain passages in Signor Mussolini’s speech at Milan this country. r n i i Res 
on Saturday have gained in significance through the ’ aka 
tragic events that have since taken place at Marseilles. Powers to Reorganize Industry ; Paal 
At last, and not a moment too soon, the Italian Prime One of the most interesting of all the debates of the wail 
Minister has dealt openly and in moderate language with Conservative Party Conference _— that initiated by it 
the question of Italo-Jugoslav relations. He referred, Mr. Ker Lindsay _ the subject of industrial a “on 
it is true, only to Press polemics on the Jugoslav side, 0". Mr. Lindsay frankly admitted that protection ho 
though the Italian papers are every whit as much to by itself is not enough; it can only be justified whe which 
blame as those across the Adriatic, but he held out the the protected industry has the Jie aia and the — a 
hopeful prospect that Italy might offer “‘ the possibility tunity to put its own house in order. The resolution ne 
of an understanding for which precise conditions already proposed legislation to give Matuteny senchon to schemes 7 re 
exist.”? That at least is of the nature of an olive- branch, of reorganization favoured by a substantial majonty . : ‘ 
and references to relations with France and to Italy’s ®” industry (subject - safeguards for weelene oe 
rejection of any idea of declaring a kind of protectorate consumers). , Its object, of ere ae - oe . th 
over Austria were conceived in the same temper. The enlightened industrialists who are anxious to co-operate ue 
speech, of course, contained the usual flamboyant passages with others in agreements for p roduction, ree: - to th 
and held up again the ideal of Italy as a nation of soldiers. marketing, to yialenienenl the obstruction “* _ could 
Fortunately, for all Signor Mussolini’s habit of harping and ——o minority. The — _and - prese 
on war, there are plenty of signs that he realizes the trade ” obvious — point ; coal is another wh 
necessity of peace for Italy. cotton is a third. The complaisant and unpromisii ey 
eS * * ~ speech of Mr. Colville, the Parliamentary Secretary ( § 
The New Left in France the Overseas Trade Department, did not prevent the _ 
Whe seule Of the ehbiond Ger the Caeedlie Glades Conference from passing this admirable resolution. ; "| 
in France have produced little change, but that little in ” ° . od men! 
favour of the Government. Only the first ballot results Spinners Lead the Way total 
have been declared, and about 20 per cent. of the seats Two eminently practical and wise proposals now § ,;.) 
have to be voted for a second time on Sunday. These before the Cotton Spinners’ Association illustrate the ne Jy). 
cantonal elections do not follow closely the lines of cessity of such compulsory legislation. The Master Cotta § 
national politics, but they were expected this time to Spinners want to have power to form an Associatio?, § jh. 
indicate some progress by the Left. That they certainly which would include all the mill-owners, to regulate ff ,;,, 
have not done, and the result must be regarded as some- production and fix prices. Secondly, they wish § 4 


thing of a setback for the new common front of Socialists 
and Communists. That common front has been further 
developed on the industrial as distinct from the political 





enable all the mills to work to 100 per cent. capacity 
by eliminating surplus spindles. They suggest the 
expenditure of £2,000,000 for purchasing and scrapp!~ 
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ten, million spindles, this sum being provided by a levy 
n the remaining working spindles over a period of 
fifteen years. Here is a scheme which emanates from 
vl has been worked out by the industry itself. What 
he enlightened majority of Spinners want is not, of 
yse, that the Government should dictate to industry, 
hut that it should empower the great majority of the 
lustrialists to overcome the dbetniction of a few. 


cour 


Bin 
* * * * 

Labour and Higher Education 

There is much in the Labour Party’s education pro- 
Fram me which is excellent, including the raising of the 
ee age, the improvement of school buildings, the 
reduction of the size of classes, and other reforms that 
the Labour Party when in office did little to carry 
wit. But its ambitious spokesman at the Southport 
(onference went much further. He was bent on including 
the Education Minister in the circle of dictators. The 
Minister of Education, according to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
should not only fill a more important ré/e than the Minister 


of War, but exercise his functions, it appears, in the 
same commanding manner. He should have under 


his control all the Universities and public schools, and 
so, apparently, sweep away at one stroke the self-govern- 
ing bodies which at present, for better or worse, control 
these institutions. And that he really wishes this Minis- 
terial control to be complete, and to assert itself even in 
the direction of courses of study, was made clear by his 
proposal to eliminate all teaching * calculated to encourage 
nilitarism or Imperialist ideas.” Who is to determine 
what teaching is calculated to have these pernicious 
effects? Of course, the Socialist Minister of Education. 
(ur Universities, firmly regimented, are to be turned into 
vhools preaching the pure doctrine of Socialism. Herr 
Hitler is finding strange imitators. 
* * * # 

Conservatives and Slum Properties 

It was rather disturbing to find the Conservative 
Party Conference passing a resolution which, though 
verbally innocuous, was in spirit a defence of what Mr. 
Paul Springman described as * vested interests in slum 
property.” No doubt there are cases in which orders 
uider slum clearance schemes involve some hardship 
to the owner of houses. But the fact is that under the 
provisions of the existing law (with one exception, upon 
which no action has been taken) a house cannot be 
taken without compensation unless it is unfit for habita- 
tion, If it is unfit, the house is rightly held to have no 
value, and site value alone is paid. There is one oceasional 
case of hardship to which Sir Hilton Young himself called 
attention—it occurs when a house having been repaired 
at the request of the local authority is subsequently 
condemned. The Minister promised to give consideration 
to that point—the only one on which the Conference 
could justly fasten. In the face of the Minister's strong 
presentation of a strong case, the passing of a resolution 
which appears to justify investment in slum property 
can only create the worst possible impression. 

* * * * 

More Employment 

The most satisfactory point arising from the unemploy- 
ent figures for September is that the reduction of the 
total by 54,591 occurs in a season which normally shows 
afalling off in employment. We are justified in concluding 
that the improvement in trade is real when it is strong 
though to counteract seasonal variations. It is true 
that most of the addition to the ranks of the employed 
night appear to be accounted for by the re-employment 
48.648 miners in the one big industry which always 
Mproves in the autumn. But the greater part of this 
ligure balanced by the seasonal falling off in the 


is 


distributive trades, hotel services, building and public 
works. The upshot is that a majority of industries, 
including iron and steel, pottery and cotton, were in a 
position to take on more hands, thus showing that progress 
in the right direction has not vet exhausted itself, in 
spite of the continuing slackness in foreign trade. 
* * * * 
Out-of-Date Maps 
The protest of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution 
in regard to the obsolete character of the Ordnance Survey 
maps is abundantly justified. At the time when un- 
paralleled changes have occurred in the road system, in 
building and Jand-distribution generally—that is to say, 
precisely when up-to-date maps are more needed than 
they have ever been—the work of the Ordnance Survey 
has been starved and cut down. Many of the maps 
are 20 or 30 years out of date, yet in the last dozen years 
many Acts of Parliament have been passed whose opera- 
tion is dependent on large-scale maps. The result is 
that the task which could be most efficiently and 
economically performed by the central surveyors has 
again and again had to be undertaken by local authorities, 
whose maps are not available for any but official local 
purposes. The builder, the town-planner, the motorist, 
the walker are all alike deprived of reliable maps of 
whose superlative excellence this country was once proud. 
It is short-sighted folly to cut down this service in the 
interest of an essentially false economy. 
* * * * 
The Fascist Rebels 
The split in the British Fascist movement is itself of 
small moment, but the circumstances that surround it 
illustrate how essentially alien Dictatorship is to the 
British mentality. For the very men who ostensibly are 
working to give Great Britain a Dictatorship are in 
revolt against dictatorial methods in their own party. 
It must be painfully clear to Sir Oswald Mosley that a 
substantial proportion even of such limited numbers as 
he has attracted do not understand the essence of the 
creed that they are professing. Obedience—implicit and 
unquestioning—to the Leader is the foundation of 
Fascism. Lacking that it is a movement without faith 
and can have no future. But the disclosure of the 
existence of a Fascist secret service should popularize 
the movement considerably in the eyes of the type of 
Englishman who admires spying. 
x * * * 
The Problem of Japan 
In spite of the unrest, actual and menacing, in Europe 
the dominant political problem in the world, in the 
view of many good judges, is the future of Japan. Both 
on the industrial and on the naval and military side 
the consequences of increasing Japanese competition 
with other nations may be momentous. In spite of 
this news from Japan is more scanty and less illuminating 
than that from any other country of comparable import- 
That being so, The Spectator has arranged to 
publish a series of articles from the pen of a highly 
competent writer on economics and politics who is 
already familiar with Japan and is at present re-visiting 
the country to investigate its most recent trends. The 
first of his articles, whie h will appear next week, will 
deal with the all-important population question. Further 
articles, to follow weekly, will be devoted to Japan’s 
general economic and financial situation, with special 
reference to her responsibilities in Manchukuo;_ to 
Japanese competition in world markets; to cross- 
currents in internal politics, with special reference to 
the coming Naval Conference ; to the conflict of interests 
with Russia; and to the crucial problem of Japan and 
China, widening into the problem of Japan and Asia. 
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TU is not surprising that the first word that rose to 
thousands of lips when the news of the tragedy 
at Marseilles was made known on Tuesday was Serajevo. 
The fact that the blow was dealt at the son of the king 
who ruled Servia at the date of the Serajevo outrage 
was enough in itself to suggest the sinister parallel, 
and it lurked in the mind till the nationality of the 
assassin appeared to be established. Of a crime so 
dastardly and foul there is little to be said with profit. 
One at least of the victims, King Alexander, risked 
such a fate daily, knowing that when any political 
fanatic can get access to firearms not the most claborate 
arrangements for the protection of distinguished per- 
sonages can ensure them complete security. If there 
is room for some surprise that so cosmopolitan a city 
as Marseilles should have been chosen as the Jugoslav 
king’s port of landing, and that the assassin should 
have been able to gain the footboard of his car unhindered, 
that is not to suggest that the danger would have been 


averted by fuller precautions. though the attempt 
might have been made more difficult and its suecess 


Jess certain. Its suecess actually was far more complete 
than its author can ever have intended, for there is 
no reason to suppose that as a Croat he had any animus 
against M. Barthou, and it was by the chance of a mad 
discharge that the same weapon robbed Jugoslavia 
of her sovereign and France of her Foreign Minister. 

The crime will have inevitable consequences for Jugo- 
slavia, for France and for the world. The least of them 
is that it shatters the confident hope that the visit of 
King Alexander to Paris this month. and of M. Barthou 
to Rome next month, would establish a new and more 
cordial relationship between France and Italy on the one 
hand and Italy and Jugoslavia on the other. That 
development, so essential for the creation of confidence in 
Europe, must be delayed. France can replace her Foreign 
Minister, as she would have done if M. Barthou had died 
of a fatal illness. By next week the vacancy at the Quai 
d’Orsay will no doubt be filled. But on the Jugoslav 
side negotiations will be far less easy. The King was, in 
effect, the Government, and Europe has been given a 
tragic illustration, from which it may possibly draw some 
salutary lessons, of what the sudden disappearance of a 
dictator in whose hands all power is centralized may mean. 
But government goes on. Jugoslavia had one king on 
Tuesday. Ske has another today. And though the 
prerogatives of the boy-sovereign must be exercised for 
some years by a Regency Council that in no way prevents 
Cabinet government from functioning. There is a 
Foreign Minister in office. He accompanied King Alex- 
ander to Sofia last month and would have been with him 
in Paris at this moment but for Tuesday’s tragedy. If 
the spirit of rapproche ment exists the means of giving it 
practical expression are still available. 

But it remains first to be discovered what effect the 
transition from a dictatorship to a regency will have in 
sugoslavia itself. The fact—or belief—that the assassin 
was a Croat is capable of arousing almost as much 
emotion in Belgrade as if he had been an Italian. If 
the cleavage between the dominant Serbs and the dis- 
satisfied Croatian autonomists is driven deeper still an 
attempt by the latter to seize by a coup de main the 
autonomy which Belgrade has always refused to grant is 
possible. Therein lies the real dange ry of external com- 
plications. On the face of it there need be no parallel 
between the Serajevo bombs and the Marseilles bullets, 
dor there is no reason for believing that any foreign 
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Power was concerned directly or indirectly in Tuesday 












assassination. But a Jugoslavi la weakened by jeg 4% i 
internal dissensions would be as great a danger ty wit 
European peace as a weakened Austria already is today, jitical | 
It would be equally the victim of rival German an ever’ ina 
Italian influences, and its relation to its fellow- -Membex opvative 
of the Little Entente would be uncertain. But ther; resolut 
no ground so far for taking that pessimistic yjey (mood for 
Jugoslavia’s future. The situation may well take a bette He woul 
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turn. A unanimous and’ sincere repudiation of th 
Marscilles crime by the Croatian people would tend , 
close a breach instead of opening it wider. The fact thy 
two of the three members of the Regency Council noyj, 
nated in King Alexander's will are Croats is significa 
and may be of good omen-—-though not necessarily y 
since their loyalty to Belgrade leaves them suspect Wy 
their own people. And Prince Paul, the late king’s cousiy, 
who is likely to be the chief figure in the kingdom during 
the new sovereign’s minority, is a man of broad outlook 
in whom responsibility may develop a_ strength « 








































































character equal to the demands the situation will mak pan effes 
on him. would 0 
But whatever happens in Jugoslavia itself the stability ported | 
of South-East Europe depends mainly on two met, Labour 
Signor Mussolini and M. Barthou’s still unknown sy. deal mo 
cessor. About the desire of any French Foreign Ministy por defi 
for a détente between Italy and Jugoslavia there ca MaeDor 
be no question, and Signor Mussolini’s speech at Mila inne @ 
last Saturday included a significant and welcome rete- posed t 
ence to a possible agreement with the Jugoslay State, All 
The Marseilles murder, it may be hoped (in. spite «/ Its 0 
one or two disquieting outbursts), means a_ truce, (Ro 
not a final end, to the senseless and criminal Pres" 
polemics that have been artificially embittering relatios §"" the 
between the two Adriatic States for the last mont), B°" 
The Italian papers have already changed their tov. — 
Sentiment, moreover, counts for something even in!" 
politics, and in Rome as elsewhere there will be a is will 
instinctive desire to press forward the work of pacificatio fi” Vor 
on which the dead King and the dead Minister wer wana 
intent to the last. And on the French side M. Barthous —'"" ¢ 
successor, Whoever he may be, can be counted on to - * 
make it his first task to take up the threads of the negotie: —’" 
tions where they were snapped on Tuesday. — 
The new Foreign Minister can hardly hope to succeed vi 
if he comes to his task with little or no experience ne 
of international negotiations and no more than a Sine 
average layman’s knowledge of the European situatien Natio 
generally. France needs no advice on the new appoint: vothi 
ment, and, as so often, considerations of internal polities we 
may in some degree limit M. Doumergue’s freedom rs 
of choice. From the European point of view the obvious mi 
successor to M. Barthou would seem to be M. Herrict. Ds 
He has been Foreign Minister more than once ;_ he is that 
familiar personally with many of the European statesme! hola 
with whom he would have to deal; he is himself 3 “a 
European in the Briand tradition; and in the ease ¢ a el 
Russia in particular he is the natural inheritor ¢ 
M. Barthou’s policy. France’s close relationship with Be 
Jugoslavia, and the continuing tension between that ae 
country and Italy, make the situation one of peculiat 7 ‘ 
delicacy, as no one realized better than M. Barthou ae 
himself. But if by the good sense of its people and the he 
wisdom of the Regency Council Jugoslavia can avoid bi 
the twin dangers of disruption and a military dictatorship 7 
M. Barthou’s work may yet be carried through to the M5 





desired conclusion. 
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Hanger 4, A without preconceptions on a study of British 


jjitical parties, would be likely to conclude that they 
vere in a state of fine confusion. He would see a Con- 
pvative delegate conference at Bristol all but carrying 
“resolution condemning everything its titular leaders 
«od for in the all-important matter of Indiau reforms. 
i. would see a Labour conference at Southport, de- 
Houiced in what its members delight to call the capitalist 
Press as first-cousin to Bolshevism, rejecting Left wing 
solutions by overwhelming majorities and applauding 
om the lips of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Smith sentiments that any moderate Liberal would 
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sarily y feregard as something like platitudes. He would hear Mr. 
spect by Raldwin announce in clarion tones that he meant to 
'S cous, lead, and ask himself in perplexity what stood between 


.) admirable an intention and its fulfilment. And he 


M urine 
| vit would hear Sir Herbert Samuel at Dundee defending the 
ngth f (overnment’s India White Paper policy more vigorously 
ill mal and effectively than any member of the Cabinet itself. He 
yould observe that the National Government was sup- 
stabilit ported by Conservatives, National Liberals and National 
~~ . Jabour men and search in vain (unless he were a great 
a “ deal more fortunate than other searchers) for some formula 
Minister geo” definition that would distinguish the views of Mr. 
ene eas MacDonald and Sir John Simon and their followers from 
t Mi: these of that section of the Conservative Party least dis- 
ews wed to be restive under Mr. Baldwin’s rule. 
- Stay All that is natural, and at the moment it matters little. 
pite of felts natural because the election that put the present 
ruce, j(feovernment in power was held under the shadow of a 
1 Pres "sis that broke two parties into fragments and conferred 
sJation 0 the other almost automatically the réle of national 
month, Bviour. It matters little because—except for the impor- 
tone, fp tant question of India, and probably there too—the Gov- 
ven jy pment is strong enough to take its decisions and impose 
be qy & fs Will with no risk to its immense majority in the House 
ication OL Commons. But the days of the present House are 
» were wunbered. A Cabinet Minister has just expressed his 
thous @ Vie’ that the General Election will not come eirlier than 
on to tte middle of 1936. It can in any case not come much 
gti: liter, and a lively consciousness of future possibilities is 
nanifest in every party camp. One section of Conserva- 
weee we at Bristol urges the importance of maintaining 
sais sicrosanct the identity of the Conservative Party. 
n an other, echoing a wise and pertinent speech by Sir 
sation Ward Grigg, emphasizes the folly of any attempt by a 
nial National Government to be simply Conservative and 
sities Nothing more. Sir John Simon’s party is improvising an 
cdom | nization. The Times devotes a whole leader to the 
viow @ Utits and virtues of the half-forgotten National Labour 
oil Party. Sir Herbert Samuel reminds his Scottish followers 
wee " Dundee that pendulums have swung before now and 
ak ws sometimes a comparatively small party is left 
“if a lolding the balance. And the Labour Party, with its 
eof & olutionaries well leashed, is hard at work polishing up 
+ of > election programme. 
with Behind all the manifestations looms up one solid fact, a 
that  ‘teral Election that cannot be more, and will probably 


liar °° Tather less, than two years distant. That is by no 
hou & "aus too far to look ahead as things go in politics. No 
the @ (° can foresee what the precise issues will be in 1936, 


‘oid @ Ut the country is sufficiently familiar with the various 





hip & @tties which hold the stage today to have some basis for 
the | \Jdgement on their merits. The fundamenta] question 





‘whether the National Government experiment should 
*econtinued. The principal members of the Government 








THE NEXT HOUSE OF COMMONS 


are clear that it should. There is little doubt that Con- 
servatives, Simonites and the National Labour handful 
will run once more on what would be called in America 
the same ticket. The arrangement is profitable for all 
concerned, for it secures to Conservative candidates a 
certain number of former Liberal and Labour votes, and 
to the smaller groups valuable Conservative backing. 
But very much more important than the question of what 
is best for the Government parties is what is best for the 
country. It may be too soon yet to pronounce finally 
on that. In eighteen months a Government can do a 
great deal to forfeit confidence. But at any rate, in the 
absence of some wholly unlooked-for turn of events, the 
choices before the country are obvious. Failing a 
National Government, there will be a Conservative or a 
Labour Government, and in either case a Liberal element, 
large or small, in opposition. (Even Sir Herbert Samuel 
himself does not demand that the contingency of a 
Liberal Government in 1936 be seriously entertained.) 

Whatever the actual colour of the administration 
there are two desiderata—a strong Government and 
an effective Opposition. Without the former rapid 
and firm decisions, such as the problems presented by 
the international situation may at any moment demand, 
will not be forthcoming. Without the latter the Parlia- 
mentary system, whose preservation by this country 
may yet be recognized as an immense service to the 
world. can endure only as a hollow survival of great 
traditions. The majority accorded to the present Gov- 
ernment in 1931 had temporarily a moral value. But for 
practical purposes the majority is far too large. It has 
enabled the Government to disregard all criticism from 
the floor of the House, and the success of the Government 
candidates meant the exclusion from the House altogether 
of political opponents whose personal qualities would 
have secured attention for their strictures on Government 
measures. A Government with a majority of from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty over all opponents 
would serve the country’s need best. As things stand 
today there is little prospect of any but a National 
or a Conservative Government holding such a position 
as that, and the proceedings at Bristol last week hardly 
encourage the belief that a Conservative Cabinet could 
rly on a cohesive and united following. The die-hards 
of the Right. as bent on losing us India (as Lord Dufferin, 
one of the younger Conservative progressives, observed 
this week) as their predecessors were on losing us the 
American colonies, and more concerned to stamp on 
Socialism than to counter Socialism with constructive 
policies, would bring the party to disaster in twelve 
months. 

Against that danger the other elements in the National 
Government could confer considerable security. How- 
ever indistinguishable the National Liberal and National 
Labour groups are from the Conservative Left and Left 
Centre, with whom many of their members will no 
doubt ultimately merge, they are far removed from 
the school of Lord Lloyd and Sir Henry Page-Croft and 
the Duchess of Atholl, and their influence and voting 
power is necessary if a Government of men of the type 
of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Halifax and Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Mr. Eden is to be free from captivity to its Right. 
If the choice is to be between a Conservative Government 
pure and simple and a further term of National Govern- 
ment the decision must be for the latter. As both 
check and stimulus to it nothing could be more desirable 
than a strengthening of the Liberal Opposition in the 
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House. More concerned about disarmament and support 
of the League of Nations, about housing and slum clear- 
ance and the relief of unemployment, than the average 
Conservative, opposed to the wholesale nationalization 
and the profligate financial proposals to which some at 
least of the Socialist leaders stand pledged, Liberals 
form the natural middle party to which the country 
may look for a policy of progress and prudence. Sir 
Edward Grigg, who insisted at Bristol on meeting Socialist 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT impressed me about M. Barthou when I met him 
at lunch a few weeks ago was his zest for life. He 
so obviously enjoyed every moment of it. His conversation 
bubbled and sparkled like champagne. Soon all general 
conversation ceased, and we sat and listened, straining 
to catch the full flavour of his wit. In his quick gestures, 
his vivid powers of imagery, his gay raillery, he was 
curiously reminiscent of Mr. Lloyd George. And he had 
Mr. Lloyd George’s sharp tongue, as Sir John Simon 
knew to his cost. M. Barthou was the uncompromising 
patriot of the Clemenceau school. He told us that he 
regarded as the work of his life the part he had 
played in the passing into law of the three years conscrip- 
tion Jaw. ‘ Without that,” he said, ‘“‘ the Marne would 
have been impossible. More than any one single factor 
that conscription-law saved France.” Perhaps; though it 
is just as arguable that Germany precipitated her attack 
in the desire to get it in before the conscription-law took 
full effect—as her Ambassador, Count Metternich, said 
she would have done if we had decided to adopt national 
service in this country. 
* * * * 

The meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture 
to be held at Rome at the end of this month may, I 
hear, turn out to be of unexpected importance, as the 
result of rather decisive action on the part of the United 
States. President Roosevelt’s Government has re-estab- 
lished with the Institute contact which had more or 
less lapsed, and has placed on the agenda of the coming 
meeting a resolution demanding consideration of the 
question of international barriers of one kind and another, 
with special reference to their effect on raw materials— 
not excluding cotton. What is more, the chief American 
delegate will be Mr. Rexford Tugwell, one of the 
more prominent of the President’s immediate advisers. 
Since the United States is not a member of the League 
of Nations it is obviously utilizing the Rome Institute 
for the initiation of discussions, which, as I say, may 
turn out to be of great importance. 

* *k * * 


Mr. Frank Lascelles’ bequest for the foundation of 


what he calls a “‘ School of Nations ” prompts interesting 
reflections. Such a school may, or may not, be practicable. 
Even if it is, how far is it desirable ? The idea is to 
bring up children of as many nationalities as possible 
together, with the aim, no doubt, of producing an 
internationally-minded type. In point of fact the thing 
is practicable, as the International School at Geneva has 
shown. That enterprise, founded originally for children 
of the League of Nations Secretariat, has entirely satisfied 
its founders, and the children of some dozen or so 
nationalities have grown up quite cheerfully together 
on the basis of their native language plus French or 
English, or both. But this, after all, is a special case, 
and the attempt to inculcate internationalism pure and 
simple in a school, let us say, in England is another 
matter. Psychologically the development from a national 









panaceas with a constructive programme, began | 
political career as a Liberal, and he is still more lke 
to find assent to his doctrine among his former colleag, 
than anywhere. Liberalism throughout the worl 
under a cloud, but the alternatives to it as Witnessed i 
action outside this country command small admiratip 
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Clouds, moreover, usually pass, and Liberals y, tl 
yet have a decisive part to play in the next Houy | a the | 
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and there is not much to be said for an internationgliy 
which attempts to take the place of national loyal 
and aspirations. 
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There is a curious silence about the question of 
Deputy-Chancellor in Germany. The special decree 
investing Herr Hitler with the powers of Reichspriasida; 
and ordaining that he should appoint his own deput 
was passed as long ago as August 3rd. At the Par 
Congress early last month it was confidently rumour, 
that Herr Hess, who is already deputy-head of ti 












party, was about to be named. But nothing happexii yf w 
and the appointment may still just as well go to Genel pisht 
Goering or General von Blomberg, the head of tu ectiy 
Reichswehr. It is likely enough that the delay is duet jyst No 
difficulties in choosing between the three. But ti pinch « 
Marseilles murder is a tragic reminder of the danger took tl 
leaving the head of a State without an understudy. late, iT 
x * * x hogey 

T am surprised to learn from Prof, Ellison Peer’s addi leputi 
at Liverpool on Tuesday that Spanish is taught ing mod | 
many as 300 secondary schools in this country. I shou expect 
be rather interested to know what type of schoo desper 
if indeed they are any special type. If education is toi separ: 
a preparation for practical life (and it need not avol disaffe 
that aim completely) the case for Spanish is obviows& was 1 
strong, for though we commonly forget the fact that gf auton 
Latin-America, with the exception of Brazil, spel taking 
Spanish, it is a fact none the less. And the importance J % tl 
closer business contacts with Latin-America is great. J admir 
* * * * and o! 

I am rather impressed by the short statement ma ina 
by Mr. John Brown, the Ruskin College man who wei fer 
to Russia at Lord Nuffield’s expense to see wheth Thi 
Russia really justified his admiration of it. Travelegy 
who return in a mood of delirious enthusiasm or dogmat: dist 
denunciation are to be mistrusted. Mr. Brown }iff “°Y¢ 
done neither. He describes himself as “ slightly dé But | 
illusioned,” and gives reason for the disillusion, whi} coms 
in some cases seems more than slight. I like his referent (Cont 
to “the Hampstead intellectual type being shepher# tl 
carefully through the show places, and accepting ti il 
statistics, and anything official.” Mr. Brown has tig °°! 
sense to realize that little in the world is quite whi Virtu 
or quite black. Russia, as he sees it, is a rather gloo! Radi 
shade of grey, and he has pretty certainly seen it righ! ved 
* ‘ * * ie almo 

Sympathetic as I am with the Bishop of Birmingham _ 
condemnation of the excessive restriction of families 
should have found it a little embarrassing to stand 4 isg 
the altar as bridegroom (still more as bride) and 4g * 
told that the best medical opinion favours fog 
children. Dr. Barnes himself, I observe, is the father ¢ han 
two sons. However, the doctor he quotes prescribes Ler 
children as soon after marriage as practicable and anothit Z 


pair after a reasonable interval. JANUS. 
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es. 0 observer of the trend of events in Spain during 

e a | the past months could fail to realize that disgust 

erals yp, ; cae ae : 2 

’ He . , the almost spectacular inactivity of Seftor Samper’s 
AL . . . . . . 

Ouse g svermment was in itself active indignation at the 
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wendancy of the Right-wing forces backing him— 
nd at the same time temporarily paralysing all govern- 
a” That such indignation was liable before long 
ito flare Up into armed conflict was more than probable. 
The question was only: when would the forces of dis- 
Fontent consider the moment come for defiance ? The 
eat majority of Spanish revolts are wrecked by mis- 
management ; usually by an impetuous lack of 
ynehronization on the part of some hasty and isolated 
oup of rebels. Given the nature and size of the 
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tion of quntry, this has always proved fatal. Something of 
decree. je sort has happened in the present case, but the 
sprasidaiff {yes of disunion and reaction have waged a genuine 
1 deputy jitched battle—and the first. considerable challenge to 
the Purif the power of the “* bourgeois Republic,” since its inception 
Tumour three and a half years ago, has been made, and successfully 
dof tif combated. 


happenc’ If we consider that a marked tendency toward the 
‘0 Gene nicht has been obvious in Spanish politics since the 
dof tu tective victory of the “ forces of reaction ” at the polls 
“is due if jst November, and that the Spanish Socialists felt the 
But ty ninch even before that, when the Radical Senor Lerroux 
danger took the place of Senor Azaiia ; if we remember that, of 
udy. lite, importation of arms has ceased to be a Monarchist 

bogey and become a very real fact, and that Socialist 
’s addiff deputies have several times been implicated in it, for 
ght ind wod reasons of their own—then we shall have been 
I shou expecting what has taken place. Add to all this—and to 
school desperate conditions in rural and mining districts—a 
n is to Separatist outery among the Basques, and Catalan 
10t avol disaffection growing daily more troublesome. No more 
obviowf vas needed. Since she was given a generous inch of 
t that i witonomy (by Sefior Azaiia), Catalonia has been steadily 
I, sped taking an ell of open defiance to the central State. 
rtance#® So the exacerbated misery of Asturian miners has 












reat. admirably suited the purposes of Socialists all over Spain 
ud of separatists in Catalonia, together with Communists, 
‘yndicalists and political gangsters, all aiming at 
(ifferent but parallel objectives. 


nt mai 


vho wel 

whethe That the inclusion of three Catholic Ministers in a 
‘ravellege Lew Cabinet should precipitate such widespread and grave 
dogma disturbances might be puzzling even if we regard the 
own hg "ove as a thin end of the wedge—which indeed it is. 


ntly dif But the Government has been influenced, bolstered, and 
n, whi (“trolled by the Right-Wing majority of the C.E.D.A. 
efereny (COnfederaci6n Espanola Derechas Autonomas) under 


-pherie tl Robles, quite long enough for the indignation of 
ting ty Spossessed Socialists and genuine Republicans to 
has tig Come not only vocal but actively threatening. 
te whit Virtually, Senor Lerroux has been at the head of a 
- goon Radical and more moderate Government in Spain since 
it riplil the fall of Azania’s Left-Wing Coalition, which was formed 


almost simultaneously with the Republic. The other 


nghan' two Radical Premiers, Sefior Martinez Barrios and Senor 


milies | Samper, may be termed his lieutenants. The former, 
tand em “Sgusted by his leader’s confidence in the Right, 
and Wm ‘cently seceded from the party and formed a Radical 
rs fog Sup of his own, throwing in his weight on the left- 
ather (i hind scale of the balanee. The latter, included in 
hes trig Letroux’s present Cabinet, was, as Premier, a bewildered 


lgurehead inspiring little confidence; behind him, 


anothi 
lertoux who claims to steer a middle course—old _poli- 


ANUS. 


THE CONFLICT IN SPAIN 


By JOHN MARKS 


ticians never die—has hovered in and out of office during 
the hitherto gradual swing to the Right. He is loathed 
and distrusted by the extreme Left as a turn-coat, an 
old hand at the game, and a_bourgeois-Republican ; 
behind him again, Gil Robles, a presence infuriating to 
those who feel that Monarchists, in wolves’ or sheep’s 
clothing, have no right to seats in Republican Cortes, 
however legal and democratic their election may have 
been. Behind Gil Robles—the Jesuits. That is the 
situation as viewed from the Left. Such enemies of the 
Second Republic ought not to be tolerated within reach 
of power, let alone in the seats of authority. For it 
must be remembered that the C.E.D.A. has never made 
complete and wholehearted profession of Republican 
faith. How could they? And they would not be 
believed if they did. 

Evidently the democratic régime which dates in Spain 
from April 1931 has suffered, in the events of the past ten 
days, its first really serious breakdown. But it cannot be 
said at any time to have run smoothly. No such lament- 
able bloodshed was needed to prove that, late as it has 
come in European history, in the case of Spain the full- 
fledged democratic experiment is nevertheless somewhat 
premature. Crimes that given a 
character” have stood more than a good chance of 
immunity from punishment since the authorities have 
been taught to fear strikes in reprisal for gaoling such 
criminals ; and a high-hearted abolition of the death- 
penalty was the last straw of idealism that has broken 
the democratic burro’s back. 

Clearly it is good that the experiment should have been 
attempted; equally clearly it should continue. But in a 
country constituted as Spain is today it is glaringly 
obvious that many recent reforms were so far in advance 
of normal development as to be a menace. The conduct: 
of Spain’s political life, the frequency of disturbances, the: 
unameliorated condition of the working and _ peasant 
classes, the very words of politicians of all shades of 
opinion at moments of crisis, make this sad fact abun- 
dantly clear. To it we may only oppose the pious hope 
that a temperate Conservatism may, if it succeeds in 
consolidating its position within the Republic, prove less 
disastrous to the welfare of the country than the insur- 
gents supposed. Individualism so fierce, so blinkered, 
that it sees positive iniquity in any opinion which differs 
from its own, regionalism well nigh incapable of com- 
promise, has produced a state of affairs which must appear 
strange to Englishmen. Both sides are guilty of such 
intransigence. 

A minority created the Republic and in the opinion 
of this minority a majority has usurped it. That it is 
a majority does not matter. That the usurpation took a 
form, not only vaunted as democratic and constitutional, 
but of the minority’s own devising and obviously inevit- 
able, makes no difference. The Socialist party in Spain 
enjoyed two years of power—and enjoyed them to the 
full; it finds reconciliation to the loss of that power 
impossible. To be cast into opposition as a result of the 
elections last November was bad enough—but to see 
hopes of renewed office rapidly dwindling with the 
prospect of reforms to the Constitution evidently intended 
by the Right, that apparently called for action. The 
fear is of course that Socialism might be officially out- 
lawed ; the professed bugbear is Fascism. Yet, while 
few Spanish leaders have the talent and integrity of the 
late Dictator’s son, José-Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
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everyone knows his Fascist phalanxes are negligible— 
except as a small vanguard of the Right. There is, indeed, 
danger of clericalism and reaction. But, if Spain is to 
have a Republic at all, that danger should be met and 
overcome by vote of the ordinary citizen, by ballots, not 
bullets. After two years of hasty extremism the Spanish 
citizen recorded his desire for a more balanced form of 


T the Christian Churches were blotted out tomorrow 
what would be lost to London? Or Birmingham ? 
Or Manchester? Or Glasgow? Or to all the lesser 
towns and villages scattered up and down this land ? 
The Churches say a good deal about the man in the 
street, and the man in the street, if he is not saying a great 
deal, is thinking a great deal about the Churches. He sees 
their outer fabrics as he passes along his street, and his 
reflections about them, even though half sub-conscious, 
move on definite lines. These buildings are there to 
house men and women associated with a definite purpose. 
There are other buildings, many of them, banks, ware- 
houses, libraries, hospitals, schools. We do not go to a 
hospital for books, nor to a library for medicine. For 
what, then, do we go to the Church? If its buildings 
were converted into cinemas (as some of them are being) 
and its association dissolved, what would be missing ? 

The City in whose streets we walk is not a mediaeval 
city, in which it might be reasonable to expect the Church 
to be hospital and library and even theatre. The age in 
which the Church might be a comprehensive institution 
is past. There are other societies which have staked out 
claims for many of the offices which once fell to the 
Church. It is the present age with which we are dealing, 
and in it the Church cannot escape from the demand that 
it should do its own definite work. What is that work ? 

To answer that the Church stands for all good things, 
which are to be said or done, is no answer at all. The 
man in the street will at once reply that there is no need 
of such an omnibus society. It cannot cover the 
ground. If it secks to do everything it will be futile. 
Among the many good things is there one of which the 
Church can say, This one thing I do? 

Such questions may not be constantly framed in speech 
or writing, but they are inherent in the attitude of nine- 
tenths of the men and women who from time to time give 
serious thought to religion today. What they have to 
say to those who lead the Church is something like this. 
“You people claim to say something about God. Say 
that first. We are concerned about social and _ inter- 
national affairs. But we do not want to hear you upon 
them unless you have first told us of God. 

‘We are not anxious to hear about the great doubts 
of your religion. Your historic creeds—the Athanasian 
and the rest—we can accept only with many reserva- 
tions. We are not likely to cross your threshold to 
hear about documents like J., E. or P. We shall keep the 
Bible as literature, but from you we expect more than 
beauty and literature. What do these sacred books 
tell us which we could not learn elsewhere ? 

‘We do not want good advice first of all. If certain 
shallow counsellors in your own ranks tell you to abandon 
theology and take up ethics,do not believe them. If 


theology means an ordered thinking abcut God, there is 
nothing we need more. 

“We want vou when we think of ourselves as alone 
and lost in a universe which is reported to be blind and 
colourless and unconcerned about. us; when we realize, 
as we do somctimes, that life is set in eternity ; when we 


WHAT DOES THE CHURCH STAND FOR? 


By LAICUS IGNOTUS 


rs 


government ; but that does not mean that he is g luke 
warm Republican. And if he is, he has a right to say il 

Either the Republic must manage to instil a far mop 
stable conception of citizenship into the Spaniard jy th 
street—which will restrain him from fighting in jt_, 
it deserves to have to choose between foundering . 
Fascism and a speedy Soviet suicide. ¥ 


face death ; when we are overwhelmed by the folly ay 
sin of our hearts; when we know in bitter experien, 





that man is not his own Saviour. All the interests whia 





occupy your denominations, as societies with ecclesiastie, 
traditions to preserve ; all your philanthropies, excelle); 
as they are; all your good advice—are nothing if yo, 
have no sure word to give us about God, the Redeemer ij 
the world.” 

There is nothing unreasonable in those demands, ay 
the Church cannot afford to treat them lightly. They ar 
questions that men have a right to put and tke Chur} 
has a duty to answer. By its very title deeds the Chure) 
is pledged to set God before men, not as any mere thene 
for study, but as a Lord and Redeemer to be worshipped 
and obeyed. The Name of God has been used with many 
meanings. Is the Christian Church a society in which al 
who believe in a God can unite, as though they said, “ We 
differ widely in what we mean by the Name of God, bit 
we are all agreed that there is a God, and therefore yw 
have a common belief which separates us from the rest oj 
men ?” 

For such a position the man in the street has littl 
use. He sees a society with its roots in history. It has. 
name, which links it inseparably with Jesus Chris 
It has sacred books, which are read in its solemn acts of 
worship. Over the church is the sign of the Cross. It 
has its confessions and in most of these buildings ther 
are the sacraments, wonderful and sacred mysteries, 

In other words, these Churches do not. stand for a 
general and undefined belief in God. They declare tha! 
the Eternal’ Lord has a certain character and_purpos, 
revealed once for all in time. It is this God who is pr 
claimed and adored. The things which are said of Hin 
are either incredible—in which case the Church has no 
claim on man—or else truth of overwhelming importanee. 
Those who believe them ought not to apologize timidly 
for them. They should proclaim them with the sound o! 
the trumpet. The man in the street can understand the 
position of those who say, “ It is too good to be true.’ 
He can understand the defiant note of the believer, the 
note which is heard in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘“* The Rock.’ 
He cannot understand the timid, compromising, apdle- 
getic Church, which puts its distinctive gift in the 
background, and busies itself in a thousand and one 
services, which other organizations might do_ bette: 
The impossible Church is the Church which is alwajs 
seeking eagerly for irrelevant attractions to win the cals 
which are deaf to its doctrines. 


















The man in the street wants to know about God frou! 
those who take His Name, and profess knowledge of Hi. 
Science, so far as he can enter into its mysteries, hi 
opened a way into the Universe ; but its reports do ne! 
profess to describe the whole of reality. Is there any othe! 
light to be thrown upon this life of ours ? Here is tl 
Church. What has it to say ? If there are other channe! 
of knowledge than that of science, and the Church hi 
access to them, why does it not give all its powers to the 
declaration of the mystery, once hidden, still hidden from 
the great multitude but revealed to its faithful members: 
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The Church that does that is the Church that will keep 
its place. This is the indispensable Church for Which 
Lats waiting, the Church which tells us with authority 
about God because it consists of men and women who 
have seen and felt and know Him. For that Church, 
"with some impatience and anger, many are waiting today. 
What response can be made to their demands ? Has 
the Church bread to offer, or only stones ? In coming 


issues of The Spectator writers representative of different 
divisions and schools of thought in the Christian Churches 
of Great Britain will give their answers to the questions 
put here. The first article, to be published next week, 
will be by Mr. T. S. Eliot. Other writers in the 
series are Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P.; the Rev. J. S. Whale, 
of Cheshunt College, Cambridge; Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, 
tutor of New College, Oxford. 


A PHYSICAL FITNESS CRUSADE 


By DR. F. W. W. GRIFFIN* 


PMVHE case for a Physical Fitness Crusade in itself 
hardly needs arguing. Such a crusade need not 
‘imply militarization of the young—a fear of war—nor 
even a fear of ill-health. It might best be launched 
asa game, with special rewards for all its players in the 
‘form of greater enjoyment of life. It would have to 
‘have a national appeal; its activities must embrace 
‘the various health-promoting activities, and it must 
‘lend itself to displays and competitions. It might well 
evolve gradually from the present interest in hiking, 
cycling, camping, gymnastics, and the other athletic 
interests, rather than be promoted as a new scheme. 
Lord Baden-Powell takes this standpoint in his final 
message to the Boy Scout Movement before leaving for 
' Australia. He urges that the open-air culture which 
‘has characterized its programme must now be augmented 
by the adoption of some system of physical training 
which will appeal to boys, result in improved health 
aud stamina, commend itself to kindred movements, 
and so raise the physical standard of a large proportion 
of the future manhood of the country. “* Our difficulty ” 
he writes in the October Scouter, ‘is to find a method. 
Mere physical drill for ten minutes a week does not 
exactly tend to build strong men. We must have the 


| interest of the boys themselves in their exercises : firstly 


through the individual in watching the periodic record 


of his development in weight and measurements ; and 


secondly through the activity, health, and enjoyment 
which he gains through such practices as folk-dancing, 
relay and other running games, tumbling, ball games, 
maze movements, &e. These can be expanded to mass 
exercises and displays on the lines of the Czechoslovakian 
Sokols which give added interest both to boys and their 
instructors.” An Adviser for Physical Training is 
already at work on the construction of a definite scheme, 
and the necessary modifications for the Guide Movement 
wil doubtless be worked out concurrently. But the 
need is far wider than this. Clubs for boys and girls, 
societies primarily concerned in open-air activities, and 
trining centres for the different sports and athletic 
pursuits must ultimately be comprehended in any national 
scheme. 

There must be special facilities for adolescents and 
young adults. In his annual report on the National 
health for 1933 Sir George Newman singles out the age- 
soup of 15 to 20 as urgently needing atténtion, He 
writes ; “ Experience indicates that the physical con- 
tition of the boy and girl on leaving school at 14 years 
of age has all too often a definite tendency to decline in 
standard before 18 or 20. Perhaps the strain of industrial 
life comes too early upon them, or, passing away from the 
‘ipervision and discipline of school life, they lack guidance 
‘s Well as provided facilities. Whatever be the cause or 
oeeasion, there is need for more public attention to this 





P Dr. Griffin is editor of The Scouter and of The Journal of the 
artered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 


problem. Some nations, such as Germany, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and Soviet Russia, have found it neces- 
sary, or at least expedient, to direct special attention to 
the physical care and culture of the adolescents. In 
England, relying upon the schools of all grades for super- 
vising conditions of health and physique—which, by the 
way, is imperfectly accomplished—the State has regarded 
the physical cultivation of youth as lying outside its 
province. Various voluntary movements, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, and playing fields associations, have 
gallantly come to the rescue, but the time may have 
come for some subsidizing or constructive action by the 
State itself.” 

What then could the State do? A chain of training 
centres for instructors of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 
stretches now throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
ready to take into their programmes whatever form of 
practical education for fitness finally commends itself to 
Lord Baden-Powell. ‘The Lucas-Tooth Institute trains 
its pupils to be teachers of gymnastics as well as good 
gymnasts, demonstrating practically to them year by 
year how much can be done without expensive apparatus 
or extensive buildings. Both the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide centres and the Lucas-Tooth Institute sprang from 
private philanthropy. Would it not be possible for 
the State, or for some public-spirited philanthropist, to 
start similar centres which would train evangelists. of 
physical fitness to go through the length and breadth of 
the land? If there should be made available from public 
or private sources any funds to promote physical fitness, 
they will be most effectively utilized in the endowing and 
promoting the training of practical teachers, and then in 
securing facilities for them to impart their enthusiasm to 
others. 

In village halls and city club-rooms such teachers would 
train, for example, fencers and experts of wrestling, 
would promote and instruct the many would-be athletes 
and direct athletic contests, and would pass on the 
various other possibilities which would arise in the larger 
and more experienced centres of an athletically-minded 


nation. Camping and hiking would develop as hostels 
multiplied. Knowledge of the physical needs of the body 


would be propagated by lecturers, advocating activities 
for which at last full provision had been made. 

The State or private philanthropy could endow and 
instigate competitions. In the Middle Ages, village 
greens and city spaces accommodated tourneys and 
physical contests, which would now return in modern 
form. Inter-village as well as inter-county sports could 
be arranged for trophies, for there must be some clearly 
defined objectives for those who have as yet no realization 
of the joy in physical well-being and physical healthy 
self-expression. The laurel crowns of the Greeks faded 
in a day, but not before they had served their purpose 
of stimulating personal endeavour, and raising the 
physical standard of the nation. So, today again, by 
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such contests the natural hero-worship of the young 
may be turned into the practical channel of emulation 
of the physically fit. Physical self-respect will prove 
to be a greater incentive to progress than the fear of war. 

In these facilities both sexes would have to share. Sir 
George Newman and others have repeatedly pointed 
out that many risks of maternity would disappear if 
more attention were paid to the physique of growing 
girls and young adult women. The home may still be 


ALL THINGS 





their main field of service, but it should not be th 
prison or their sole training ground. Girls and yop, 
do not always realize that physical health and develo 
ment represent an essential of the good housewife as 
mother. The point is also of national Significance, i 
it can hardly be denied that the offspring of two healthy 
well-developed parents is more likely to be healthy th, 

that of the imperfectly developed mother wedded to, 
physically fit father. 


IN COMMON 


By GABRIELE TERGIT - 


ROM Tel-Aviv the omn‘bus travels over reddish- 
brown clay into the Land of the Jews. The hedges 
consist of three-foot high fig-cacti, behind which stand 
the orange bushes with their golden fruit. For many 
miles the scenery is just that—orange bushes behind 
ractus hedges. We reach a town. Straight, unlovely, 
with small new houses, built hastily and with scanty 
means during the decade after the War. A clean modern 
workman’s kitchen with good food, a general shop, a hut 
for orange juice and milk and soda water. <A girl gets on 
the ‘bus. She wears rough boots on her feet; her legs 
are bare up to above her knees; her shorts, roomy and 
brief, are made of black cotton ; a polo blouse and a wide- 
brimmed straw hat complete her costume. That is the 
wear of the Jewish countrywoman, the working woman, 
the peasant, the pioneer woman. Her grandmother in 
Poland wore a wig so as not to show her own hair; her 
mother, round about 1920, wore short skirts; but she 
herself has broken completely with tradition in order to 
wear shorts. As new and as bold as the wearing of shorts 
over bare legs in an Eastern country in which the ancient 
sacred tradition of all the peoples bids the women cover 
themselves up, is this new manner of life which is here 
called kwuza (collective). 

The kwuza is a collectivist co-operative settlement ; it 
represents pure communism for small groups. It is a co- 
operative settlement of pioneers for the purpose of ren- 
dering the country fruitful. In contrast to the pioneers 
of the forest, whose soil still contains the strength of 
generations, the Jewish pioneer comes to an ancient 
country, whose land is impoverished, a desert. For 
thousands of years this land has only given and _ has 
received nothing, neither rubbish nor manure. By 
modern methods (watering, rotation of crops, mechaniza- 
tion of agricultural work) the soil is made fertile. The 
kwuza is, on the one hand, the co-operation of specialists, 
each of whom is master of a branch of agriculture which 
he fanatically promotes; and on the other hand an 
attempt to find an economic form of the maximum social 
justice. There are old and new hwuzas. The old ones are 
rich, the new ones poor. The Kwuza Giveat Brenner is 
a new kwuza, founded in 1928, on land which remains the 
property of the Jewish National Fund. Rent at the rate 
of from } per cent. to 4 per cent. is to be paid after a 
number of years. So far, however, rent is only paid to 
the Jewish National Fund in very few cases. 

The hwuza has 300 members, of whom 100 are German 
immigrants of the last six months. The members join as 
monks join a monastery ; what they own and what they 
arn belongs to the community. If they want to go up 
to “town” the kwuza provides the fare ; if anyone needs 
new shoes the hwuza provides the price; if anyone once 
in a while wants to go to the theatre, the Habima, the 
kwuza supplies the cash. The members call nothing their 
own. Just as the Roman monks colonized the land over 
large parts of Europe without deriving any profits 
except for the church or the monastery, so here the 





Jewish youth colonizes the land without profit exc 
for the nation and the kzwuza. oe 

The Kwuza Brenner carries on mixed agriculture oy ,p 
large scale. There are fields of all kinds in which are hy} 
vested different fruits twice a year. There are citrus pla, 4 
tations, as they call the lemon, orange, mandarine qj 
grapefruit plantations, a nursery, and a large kitch 
garden. The vegetable gardens are constantly bei 
watered by rotary hose apparatus. In the middle of thy 
valley of the low, hilly country stands a square, sin 
white building—it looks like a European transformeh 
station—that is the source of fertility in the true seny 
of the word. It is the motor pump which raises th 
water from a depth of 80 metres. 

Apart from land and garden work there is catth} 
breeding. In the stalls there are magnificent. blac 
Dutch cows which are being crossed with Palestinia 
‘rattle ; there are also modern chicken runs with whit 
Leghorn hens, the breed which alone is kept in the who 
of Palestine. 

A further source of income is the labour of the hii: 
members. For instance, the wages received for orany 
picking in the neighbouring settlements belongs to thy 
kwuza. In addition, the kwuza owns workshops. It ha 


a bakery and a cabinet maker’s shop in the neighbouring 


town. The workers live at the Kwuza Brenner, tiay 
daily to and fro, and their earnings go to the kwuza, whi 
on its part provides the fares and the workers’ mait: 
tenance. 

In the farmyard stand the wooden huts in which smal 
sections are provided as living quarters, separated fro 
cach other by wooden partitions reaching halfway to tl 
roof, or to its edge where it slants. The cubicles contaii 
nothing but a bed, a table and a chair. 


with this difference, that in the Awuza members ar 


never alone. Every word can be heard through the walk. F 


The members wash in the douche rooms, and keep thei 
clothes and underclothes in a large hut erected for thi 


purpose. There a few people sit and mend the clothes «if 
Outside there are dozens of tents, in each (if 


the others. 
which live two people throughout the terrible rains 0 


the Palestinian winter and throughout the terrible hea f 


of the Palestinian summer. In all these tents order ani 
cleanliness and good taste reign. 

There is a wooden hut for meals, where the people st 
on wooden forms and eat from enamelled pannikins. Bit 
there is neither bitterness nor poverty, only pride ¢ 
vocation. It all seems very natural. Now they at 


Monk’s cell. 





building—the dining hut is to be enlarged. The temp! 
of the work shows how glad they are to have progressel 
thus far. Judith, one of the pioneers, is our guide ; the 
things for the new kitchen have arrived ; like any middle. 
class housewife she stands before the dresser with the 
new aluminium utensils for all of them and is pleased. 
She is glad of the new washing-up table, which we 
have received; she is pleased with the new cookers. 
But there is one utensil which is unfamiliar to us. “We 
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are so rich,” says Judith, “ that we are already getting 
things the use of which we don’t know.” 

The kwuza appears as the solution of burning human 
questions, 2 solution without force, a solution without 
compulsion. He who joins the kzwuza knows what he is 
about. He renounces the striving for personal welfare, 
for personal enjoyment, for personal nourishment, for a 
pleasure that one gives to a loved wife. In return he 
receives the protection and aid of a community. Inde- 
pendent natures develop there into leaders, who think 
and act for the community; dependent natures are 
relieved of the struggle for existence. The majority are 
unmarried; the minority have children. There are 
50 children to 300 adults. They get preference in 
everything ; the best of everything is reserved for them ; 
the children’s house is the only stone building. It is 
here that the problems really begin. The individual 
family is dead. The rule that the family is the State in 
embryo is dead in Palestine, as it is in Russia. The 
mother works not by bringing up her children, but con- 
tributes her labour direct to the development of the 
colony. She sends her children to the children’s house ; 
the children eat and sleep and live there. For it is 
anticipated that in this way they will grow up less 


egotistic. A true story is told of what happened in one 
of the kwuzas. A child complained of stomach-ache. 
* Our tummy hurts me,” he said. 

The separation of parents and children, the dissolution 
of the small family in favour of a larger, presents a 
problem. It is a problem of particular urgency to Jews, 
who for thousands of years preserved their race through 
the family and through their religion. Neither is appre- 
ciated in the kwuza. Like the children, the older genera- 
tion also presents a problem. Some parents were 
accepted into the kwuza ; most of them collaborate. The 
mothers work in the clothes-shop or as nurses. 

Two thousand years of history are skipped. The 
period which represents the entire history of most Euro- 
pean peoples. On the soil of ancient Jewry a new Jewry 
is to be created—that of the Jewish peasant, which in 
the form of the kwuza hopes to attain a just distribution 
of wealth. The Jewish people, very varied in its different 
branches, is, as Feuchtwanger has said, not connected 
by anything except a book—the Bible. But here in 

-alestine may be witnessed a new link within the Jewish 
people—a fierce striving for justice, a striving that leads 
from the prophets through early Christianity to the 
hwuza. 


SAILING 


Cy BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 


HE word “ sailing ” has acquired in everyday speech 

a significance which is misleading. It is commonly 

used to suggest swift but tranquil progress, with an 
implication of placid security which even the most 
optimistic novice in the art of sailing knows to be false. 
Novelists like to describe a heroine as concluding a heated 
argument by “sailing out of the room,” intending to 
convey an impression of cool, easy, triumphant departure. 
The landlubbers among their readers may accept the 
comparison, but no one who has ever had to sail through 
a narrow passage with a squall behind them will have 
anything but svmpathy for the poor lady. Indeed, this 
and other such misconceptions can only have arisen in 
the minds of Jandlubbers domiciled so far inland that 


ee 


they have never experienced the dangers and discomforts 
which attend the navigation of even the smallest of sailing 
I speak advisedly of the smallest: for of the 
great and famous, the tall ships, challengers and defenders, 
destroyers and preservers, I know nothing. My acquaint- 
ance with sailing craft is limited to the humble, but none 
the less wayward and precarious, sailing dinghy, ketch, 
and wherry. In various little boats of this nature I have 
sailed, or attempted to sail, in fine weather, in squalls, 
in windless calms, in odious tempests: and in none of 
them have I experienced that feeling of light-hearted 
security, of swift, effortless movement, which is implicit 
in the popular notion of sailing. 


vessels. 


I am not denying the fact that the movement of even 
the most ignoble little sailing boat can be swift. It is, 
on occasion, quite alarmingly swift. It is also, as far as 
the boat itself is concerned, effortless. The necessary 
effort is supplied by the crew. Constant and painstaking 
efforts are required of the crew: and the greater the 
speed of the boat, the greater the exertions of the fool- 
hardy persons who have undertaken to control it. 

Sailing is perhaps of all pleasures the most arduous. 
Tasks needing both brute strength and subtle judgement 
must be carried out with distressing frequency—and 
always, in my experience, there are either too many or too 
few persons to perform them. If there are too many, 
the safety of all is endangered by a general eagerness to 
Share the labour. If there are too few, the individual is 
overwhelmed with duties, numerous and complicated, 


most of which have to be carried out simultaneously. 
This is mostly the case in a small boat manned by two 
persons. One person sails the boat and the other one docs 
everything else. It has usually been my lot to be the 
other one. I have lively recollections of many such tests 
of endurance. Often have I been obliged to sit grasping 
a wet and straining sheet in one excoriated hand while 
with the other I tried to abate, by means of a battered 
and inadequate dipper, a chill puddle of water which 
lapped dismally beneath the floor-boards. These activities 
were only varied by the necessity of examining fishing 
lines, of taking the tiller while the helmsman lit his pipe, 
and of opening and distributing the contents of a damp 
packet of sandwiches. In spite of baling, bilge-water 
was apt to encroach with melancholy persistence. Showers 
of spray descended alike upon our persons and our pro- 
vender. These were the occasions on which I felt the 
strongest sympathy with the Lotus Eaters’ protest. 
“Ts there any peace 
For ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 


None; and very little satisfaction either. The point of 
view of any lotus eater is naturally condemned by brisk 
and busy people—but even the briskest and_ busiest, 
after a day spent in an ancient and ill-balanced sailing 
dinghy in a stiff breeze, might well echo that most 


” 


reasonable resolution : 
“ Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more.” 

The reference to oars is, I admit, a slur on the various 
battered little boats in which I acquired my sm..l 
experience of sailing. Only upon very rare occasions, 
when pressed for time and utterly becalmed, were we 
obliged to row. The view was strongly held that to 
augment the speed of a sailing boat by the use of oars 
is only less blackguardly than to do so by means of an 
auxiliary motor. I have never become imbued with the 
spirit of sailing to the extent of sharing this prejudice, 
but I have a personal and more practical objection to 
rowing in such circumstances, This is based on the 
singularly poor facilities for rowing offered by the 
average sailing dinghy. The two chief disadvantages 
are buttonless oars and detachable rowlocks. The result 
of this dismal combination has always been that whenever 
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I attempted to scull, the rowlocks, in accordance with 
their design, detached themselves from the boat, and slid 
s;nartly down the oars until arrested by the blades. To 
remedy this state of affairs I was obliged to brandish the 
oars aloft until the rowlocks returned to the normal end 
of them, to re-insert the rowlocks with great difficulty 
into their sockets, and to begin again. The dinghy, 
meanwhile, progressed either forwards or backwards 
according to the set of the tide, quite unaffected by my 
efforts to urge it along. This exhibition of ineptitude has 
always occasioned me much embarrassment, and the 
onlookers much simple entertainment. It has, more- 
over, the disadvantage of attracting the attention of 
the occupants of neighbouring craft, who not un- 
naturally mistake my gestures for signals of distress, and 
approach with unwelcome offers of assistance. For all 
these reasons I am as reluctant to use the oars as the 
most rigid adherent to the etiquette of small boat sailing. 
Not long ago I spent some little time sailing in small 
boats in a tidal estuary in the west of England. It is a 
place rightly regarded as the ideal playground for the 
amateur of pleasure craft. At all the available moorings 
in the harbour were yachts and motor-vessels of every 
description, varying from sailing skiffs and dinghies and 
tiny but venomous speed-boats, to elegant yachts 
and luxurious cabin-cruisers. All night the estuary 
glittered with the pin-points of innumerable riding-lights. 
By day the water-traflic problem called for the decrees of 
«a Hore-Belisha. Yachts and motor-cruisers made their 
way majestically to sea. Motor launches roared past the 
other craft, befouling the water with oil and petrol as they 
delivered cargoes of persons in somewhat Gilbertian 
nautical attire at the steps of the waterside hotels. 
Earnest and agitated yachtsmen in peaked caps, plainly 
novices, sailed gingerly about trying desperately hard 
to avoid a collision. Experienced yachtsmen in oilskins 
navigated deftly through the crowd of moored and moving 
boats. Children in sailing canoes caused grave anxiety 
to watching parents. Bored boatmen shepherded ex- 
cited family parties into capacious rowing-boats. The 
activity of this mass of pleasure craft never ceased 
through the day. It was an exhilarating spectacle, and 
remarkable for the fact that of the vast number of boats, 
large and small, pottering busily up and down the 
estuary from dawn till dusk, not one was used for any 
purpose but pleasure. It was a marine amusement 
park, highly organized for enthusiasts who attacked their 
amusements with ritualistic energy and determination. 
Once in the ten days during which I was there, a very 
small and shabby tramp steamer appeared in the harbour. 
It had crept in furtively after dark and anchored among 
a bevy of brightly painted little yachts and launches, 
and there we saw it in the morning. It had a self- 
conscious air, half apologetic and half defiant, as it rode 
at anchor in such unaccustomed and such supercilious 
company. The visiting population stared at it resent- 
fully ; and so, doubtless, did the inhabitants, since their 
profit lay in the provision of amusements rather than in 
the sordid exchange of merchandise. Somebody pointed 
it out indignantly and said, “‘ Look—a blackleg!”’ All 
that day it lay there, an uncomfortable presence, like a 
detective at a party. Its crew came ashore—real sailors, 
who got their livelihood by going thoroughly to sea. 
They disappeared, naturally enough, into the first quay- 
side pub. During the night the shabby tramp weighed 
anchor, its sordid commercial business over, and -stole 
away down the estuary as furtively as it had arrived. 
With a subconscious feeling of relief everyone realized 
on the following morning that an intruder from the world 
of reality was no longer harboured amongst the pleasure 
fleet. 





RAISINS DE FRANCE 


[D°UN CORRESPONDANT PARISIEN] 


C* n’est un secret pour personne que les industries 
et les commerces dont objet n’était point ge 
nécessité vitale ont été, dans ensemble, duremen; 
touchés par la crise mondiale. L’alimentation elle. 
méme, qui paraissait, entre toutes les branches de 
Vactivité humaine, occuper une place privilégiée, a subi, 
non sans dommages douloureux, les atteintes de 
limmense dépression économique. L’exportation deg 
vins francais, pour ne prendre, chez nous, qu’un exemple 
significatif, a été non seulement rendue impossible 
pendant de longues années par la prohibition américaine, 
mais se trouve actuellement paralysce par la progressive 
dévaluation de certaines grandes devises étrangéres, 
La mévente qui en résulte constitue, indéniablement, 
une menace grave pour notre industrie vinicole. Aussi, 
de toutes parts, les pouvoirs publics, aussi bien que les 
initiatives privées, ont-ils tenté de réagir. 

La lutte présentement amorcée semble assez nette- 
ment s’orienter dans un sens qui pourra passer pour 
quelque peu imprévu. Nous assistons en effet non pas 
tellement & une croisade en faveur du vin qu’ a une 
croisade en faveur du raisin. S’étant rendu compte que 
lexportation des grands crus, ou méme leur vente en 
France, était singuli¢rement compromise par la dureté 
des temps, sans doute a-t-on estimé plus sage d’envoyer 
moins de grappes au pressoir qu’au marché. C'est 1a 
sagesse qui ne va point sans un tantinet d’héroisme, 
Tous ceux qui aiment le vin, non pas en ivrognes, ni en 
gourmands, mais en gourmets, s’affligeront de penser a 
la “crise” des légers et clairs Bordelais, des dorés et 
rayonnants Angevins, des chaleureux Bourgognes entin, 
princes des vins de France, avee leur bouquet, leur 
géncrosité et leur rude franchise. 

La médaille, ici, n’a, heureusement, pas qu’un revers, 
Et il est agréable d’envisager lessor que ne manquera 
probablement point de prendre le raisin, sous Vimpulsion 
que lui impriment de nombreuses bonnes volontés. La 
campagne a commencé par la création de plusieurs stations 
uvales, tant dans les moindres bourgs que dans les grandes 
villes. A Paris, la plus coquette et la plus connue de 
ces stations est, vraisemblablement, celle de la gare 
Saint-Lazare, oi les voyageurs britanniques dégustent 
avec un plaisir non feint des grappes de choix et un 
pur jus de raisin, premier ambassadeur, discret, du 
pampre national. La croisade s’est également manifestee 
par des cortéges costumés et des deéfil(s évocateurs. 
Elle a atteint, enfin, son apogée samedi et dimanche 
derniers, grace aux fétes parisiennes organisées a 
Yoccasion—sensationnelle—de la premi¢re vendange re- 
coltée sur le domaine de la commune libre de Montmartre. 

Ces fétes ont revétu diverses formes, dont la moins 
graciéuse n’a pas été la distribution de magnifiques 
grappes aux accortes midinettes de la rue de la Paix 
et du quartier de l’'Opéra. Ce fut un frais envol de 
minois impatients, quand, 4 midi, les portes des maisons 
de couture s’ouvrirent et que les corbeilles amassées 
sur la Place Vendéme livrérent leur richesse parfumeée 
a tant de doigts avides. La contribution officielle se 
trouva fournie par la remise au Président de la 
République, en son palais de l’Elysée, d’une corbeille 
de raisin de Thomery. Un cortége, pittoresquement 
composé a la gloire de la vigne, défila ensuite dans les 
rues de la capitale, et l’aprés-midi fut employé a des 
largesses uvales dans les écoles et les hopitaux. Ainsi 
se clotura une saison, ot l'innovation se nuan¢a de gaité, 
s'il est vrai que, pour parodier le proverbe ‘ uva bona 
laetificat cor hominis,” R. L. V. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatte 


«The Life That | Gave Him.” By Luigi Pirandello. Trans- 

lated by Clifford Bax. —‘ Murder Trial.” By Sydney Box. 

At the Little Theatre, Adelphi. 
tur mind retains its landmarks of boredom: the depression 

caused by Scott's novels ceremoniously read to a fatigued child 
of eight, an overdose of Proust self-administered with a sense 
y¢conscious discipline at the age of fourteen, Milton unctuously 
expounded a year later, at intervals between then and now 
a procession of plays by Pirandello. It would be ungenerous 
ty make of his latest play to be produced in England a text 
for a general criticism of a dramatist who, however ill designed 
his methods, has laboured throughout his career to give life to 
the drama by extending its subject-matter to include what 
has been successfully apprehended in contemporary fiction 
and poetry. But The Life That I Gave Him illustrates all the 
defects of the unsuccessfully achieved drama of metaphysical 
ideas. The theme is the familiar one of relativity, applied to 
physical death. The play opens in a house where a man is 
lying dead. His mother, Donn’ Anna Luna, holds that belief 
in his continued existence can outweigh the apparent fact of 
his physical death. In her mind he is still alive, and she 
maintains his room and his possessions as if he were still living 
in the house. Lucia Maubel, the dead man’s mistress, is 
coming to visit her, and Donn’ Anna hopes to be able to 
persuade her to believe in his continuing life as she does. 
Lucia is unaware that her lover is dead and, on her arrival, 
confesses to Donn’ Anna that she is going to bear him a child 
(a detail included, perhaps, to represent another aspect of 
survival). In the morning her own mother arrives and dispels 
the idea of her lover’s survival which Lucia for the moment 
absorbs from Donn’ Anna. She accepts the reality of his 
death, and with her acceptance the man dies in Donn’ Anna’s 
mind also. 

The idea which the play projects, which is little more 
than the familiar sentiment that the dead continue to live in 
the memory of those who have loved them, was barely 
worth elaborating, but apart from that consideration the 
elaboration could scarcely have been less skilfully done. 
The Life That I Gave Him is merely a piece of narrative 
illustrating the idea, and not a play. It is static and without 
development. The idea is given no dramatic life, and remains 
merely a preliminary premiss in the plot. The opportunities 
the piece gives to the actors are small. The drawing of the 
characters is flat and lifeless. They are ushered on to the 
stage in response to prearranged requirements imposed by the 
dramatist from without, not to meet dramatic demands 
sprung from within the play. Miss Naney Price who plays 
Donn’ Anna has the part written with the greatest monotor;,, 
as befits the character which embodies the play’s dominant 
idea, and it says much for her skill that she succeeded in 
lending it intermittent interest. Miss Peggy Ashcroft brought 
occasional life into the play with a firm and vivid sketch 
of Lucia, and Miss Christine Silver and Mr. Alastair Sim 
are others who deserve praise for a courageous struggle 
against conditions. In qualification of these strictures it 
must be gratefully admitted that the play is brief. 

Its brevity allowed the presentation of a second play— 
a one-act essay in Expressionism by Mr. Sydney Box. The 
scene is a court where a woman is being tried for a man’s 
murder, The prisoner is played by three actresses, standing 
for different aspects of the same woman. The trial, for no very 
good reason, ends with an acquittal, and the piece is concluded 
by an attack by the judge on the interests which expleit an 
acquitted prisoner. The objects of this slightly hysterical 
satire remain obscure. It might appear to be an attack upon 
English judicial procedure, it might be a criticism of the 
conduct of certain sections of the American Press during 
ctiminal trials. As the judge is farcically English and the 
Pressmen farcically American, it is in point of fact probably 
neither, these presumably being incompatible elements in 
any judicial scene. The piece gives the mild and fitful 
Pleasure of a cleverly constructed charade. Nothing much 
emerges from it except, as in the Pirandello play, the acting 
ability of Mr. Alastair Sim. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 
“Jew Siiss.” At the Tivoli 


Bet for Hitlerism, this film would perhaps never have been 
made. Its motive force is a desire to protest—vehemently, 
sincerely, and on a spectacular scale—against injustice to 
Jews, and to plead for a spirit of toleration and world- 
brotherhood. In an industry so rich in Jewish talent as 
the film industry this desire is natural, and it may well have 
encouraged Gaumont to risk on Jew Siiss a sum stated to 
be not less than £125,000. The effect is to give parts of 
the picture a certain power and dignity at the cost, I think, 
of weakening its dramatic balance. Any attempt to extract 
a coherent screen story of ordinary length from Feucht- 
wanger’s intricate novel was bound to encounter formidable 
difficulties, and Lothar Mendes, the director, often fails to 
build up his chosen scenes into a smoothly consecutive 
pattern. He has to spend rather too much time over the 
Jewish scenes—over glimpses of the ghetto, glimpses of a 
pogrom, glimpses of Jewish ritual, and so on. These episodes 
are well done, but the background of eighteenth-century 
life in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg is made to seem, by con- 
trast, rather perfunctory—a fashionable charade whose 
relationship to the world of the Jews is never very clearly 
established. 

There is one link, certainly—Siiss himself; and the treat- 
ment of the relationship between Siiss and Karl Alexander 
is the best part of the film. We are shown how it is that 
Siiss, in his desire to obtain at all costs the power that shall 
raise him clear of the ghetto and compel the Christian 
aristocrats to treat him with deference, is driven to pla: 
on the vanities of the Duke—to flatter his stupidities and 
to turn his genial callousness into calculated tyranny. And, 
as Alexander deteriorates, so does Siiss, until the destiny 
that unites them drives them both to destruction. The 
film, however, cannot equal the book in conveying an effect 
of complex motives weaving the lives of all the chief 
characters together; and the Rabbi Gabriel, acted with 
sombre restraint by Cedric Hardwicke, is never quite the 
figure imagined by Feuchtwanger—never quite the man 
who sees and foresees how all the strings must and will be 
unravelled in the end. 





The total effect of the picture is thus somewhat disjointed, 
but there are a number of very vivid episodes ; and Conrad 
Veidt gives Siiss a sinister elegance combined with a con- 
vincing air of intellectual force. He is, perhaps, too cold and 
too ascetic ; but he serves as an admirable foil to the animal 
energies of Karl Alexander, whom Frank Vosper makes the 
most richly life-like person in the film. 

Another excellent performance is given by Paul Graetz 
as Isaac Landauer, the wealthy Jew with no social ambitions ; 
and Weissensee is neatly played by the late Gerald du Maurier, 
though it is sad to see du Maurier making his last screen 
appearance in this not very rewarding part. No one among 
the women has much opportunity, but Benita Hume is 
skilfully frivolous as the Duchess; Pamela Ostrer is well 
east as Siiss’s daughter; and Haidée Wright, as Siiss’s aged 
mother, gives dignity to the scene in which Siiss learns that 
his birth was illegitimate and his father not a Jew. 


The settings and costumes are lavish and on the whole 
effective, though not many scenes stay in the memory as 
visual compositions. The most striking camera work occurs 
at the very end, when during a snowstorm Siiss is hung in an 
iron cage from an enormous gallows towering over the 
crowded market-square. This scene is painfully realistic, 
but adds little to the drama, which is really over when Siiss, 
face to face with his inquisitors, accepts the fate which he 
could have avoided by confessing his true parentage. Indeed, 
the execution sequence is one of those sensational appeals to 
sentiment which are inclined to disturb the film throughout ; 
but Jew Siiss remains a production of unusual quality, 
driven a little clumsily along by an historical sincerity not 
at all common in costume pictures. 

Cuartes Davy. 
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Music 
Beethoven and Liszt 


Art the penultimate Promenade Concert last week Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia was performed as a prelude to the Ninth 
Symphony. If not a satisfactory artistic arrangement, this 
conjunction served a useful purpose, the function of the 
Fantasia being to give the scale of the Symphony’s finale, 
like the picture of the first Cunarder beside that of R.MLS. 
“Queen Mary.’ As an historical phenomenon the Fantasia 
is interesting and important. It is the first of a line of 
hybrids that are neither symphony, concerto nor cantata, 
but something of all three. It is one of the earliest symptoms 
of a development in music which was to have a powerful, if 
not exclusive, influence during the remainder of the century. 

To the student of Beethoven the Fantasia is of importance 
as the first expression of an idea which was to find fulfilment 
at the end of the composer’s life in the Ninth Symphony and 
the Mass in D—the idea that the human voice is the only 
possible medium for the musician’s most sublime inspira- 
tions. It is for that reason that much of the vocal music in 
these works and in Fidelio is so exacting and so difficult to 
interpret. For, while the choral writing is deceptively simple, 
offering no problems to tease the memories or musicianship 
of the singers, it not only puts them to the severe physical 
strain of maintaining the highest possible tension over long 
periods, but demands of them, for its adequate interpretation, 
an understanding of the ethical ideas behind the music. 

Extra-musical ideas, whether ethical or not, have of late 
been out of fashion. A vain image has been set up of a 
** pure ” or “ absolute ’ music, which by premiss must be an 
intellectual abstraction devoid of the human emotion that is 
the germ of any true artistic creation. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that an ethic so naively and even clumsily stated 
as Beethoven’s should earn the dislike or the contempt of 
those who cannot see through the inessential defects of the 
medium to the sublime grandeur of thought expressed in such 
works as the Ninth Symphony and the Mass. They may 
often be excused their misconception, since a performance 
worthy of these masterpieces is rarely to be heard. It is the 
more gratifying to be able to record that the performance of 
Schiller’s ‘‘Ode to Joy” at Queen’s Hall last week was 
excellent both in the letter and the spirit. If only the first 
three movements had been played in the same style, it would 
have been a memorable evening. 

In a sense the Choral Fantasia is no more than a sketch for 
the setting of Schiller’s Ode. Its melody is first cousin—but 
what a poor relation !—to that great hymn, and some of the 
variations upon it use devices which appear in an infinitely 
transfigured guise in the later work. Yet the Fantasia is more 
than a sketch. It has an individuality of its own, puny 
though it appears when placed beside the gigantic Symphony. 
It is a revelation of the very process of musical creation. 
Beginning with a long improvization for pianoforte, which 
Beethoven did actually improvize at the first performance, it 
approaches the—to all appearance— intuitive statement of the 
simple melody and reaches its climax in a choral hymn in 
praise of music. We are to imagine the pianist as the poet- 
musician evoking this vision of the ‘* sons of God shouting 
for joy.” It is a magnificent conception, but unhappily 
Beethoven at the age of 37 was not equipped either tech- 
nically or emotionally to give it full and adequate expression. 

The Fantasia will serve, too, as the measure of another 
composer, who has been prominently displayed at these con- 


certs. It is just the sort of work that Liszt might have 
written. He could fly as high as that but no higher, and he, 


too, had ideals, to which he sought to give expression. They 
hardly make themselves felt in the ‘* Totentanz,’’ which was 
played after the Ninth Symphony, but they are obvious in 
the * Faust * Symphony. I went to hear that work straight 
from the Crystal Palace, where the Autumn Flower Show was 
being held, and it was impossible not to find a parallel between 
Sir Joseph Paxton’s wonderful, but ugly, construction of 
glass and iron and the almost contemporary Symphony. Both 
are the products of immense skill and of great intellects, un- 
happily devoid of artistic taste and incapable of reaching 
those sublime heights where “ taste *’ is of no account. 


DYNELEY HussEy. 
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Romantic Landscape 
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One of the characteristics of the Romantic Movemey} 
closer analysis might prove that it was shared by al] alle 
movements—is that the more deeply it is studied the fut 
back its origins are found to go. This can be seen in alos 
all the arts and in many branches of literature, the Cot 
revival, for instance, which may be considered as the Princing 
form which the Romantic movement took in English anj: 
tecture, has now been shown never to have existed at all y 
a revival, strictly speaking, for it has been shown to 20 bar 
so far that it overlaps with what appears to be a natur) 
Gothic lingering on after its time. Is Hawkesmoor's (qj 
in Oxford, for instance, revival or survival? Or jp th 
novel, to take a different case, there were people wrtiy 
Gothic novels in France a century before Victor Hugo aj 
almost half a century before The Castle of Otranto. 

In the field of painting the Romantic movement was ino; 
clearly reflected in the genre of landscape. The melanchg} 
love of ruins to be found in Blair or Young is the counterpar 
of the landscapes of Hubert Robert, or Pannini and his nay 
followers. The love of the Horrid is almost as evident jn, 
painter like Magnasco as in the late eighteenth-century noy¢, 
and a picture like Robert's Visite dans un Souterrain antiqu 
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would have brought just the right mixture of pleasure ap) The : 
horror to the heart of the heroine of Northanger Abbey. responsi 
It is easy to imagine that this style of romantic paintiy example 
was the invention of the late eighteenth century. That th associat 
is not the case is proved by examples at the exhibition ¢ abandon 
Gouache Paintings of the eighteenth century on view ¢ — 
Walker's Galleries in New Bond Street. Many of the’ 
paintings date from the end of the eighteenth or even the”! . 
beginning of the nineteenth century and display all th the tar 
characteristics of their period. On the other hand, it is; to frat 
definite surprise, when looking at the landscapes by Marj YS | 
Ricci which seem to belong to just the same group, to fini iE" wa 
in the catalogue that he died in 1729, four years beforfR"™* 
Hubert Robert was born. It is true that Pannini was oilfh "> ' 
some twenty years his junior, but Marco Ricci was a far mor of the 
thorough-going Romantie than he. Pannini has only on sheep. 
Romantic theme, namely Roman ruins, but Marco Ric lush fo 
runs through almost the whole range of subjects curret! the she 
at the end of the eighteenth century—classical ruins, as it 
a painting of the Campo Vaccino in Rome, rocky wilde: Heref 
nesses, horrid torrents, sinister and threatening storms an/ 
the vagaries of natural formation in rocks. All these appea ae 
in the small group of paintings in the present exhibition, § be sees 
which in a sense foreshadow the whole Picturesque move ai 
ment, from Piranesi to Gilpin. found. 
Marco Ricci is in many ways in advance of the times, bu! habit 
he is not by any means the end of our pursuit if we wath "'* 
to find the farthest possible antecedents of Romantic lant: ist . 
scape. The general tendency of landscape painters in Ital ti 
in the seventeenth century was towards the classical sty [°° 
which reached its highest and purest expression in the uprigt 
Phocion landscapes of Poussin. But there were important fast 
exceptions to this, especially outside Rome. There wer tree. 
North Italians like Ghisolfi, whose ruins are more tragic that wyeh 
those of Robert, and there was that fascinating freak, Mons — “ vt 
Desiderio, an Italianized Frenchman whose anti-classicl B °° 
passion led him to mix the Gothic, the oriental and the purely 
fantastic styles of architecture in his eccentric but amusil Tra 
landscapes of ruins. Above all there was the Neapolitai tt 
Salvator Rosa, the most genuinely Romantic landsca § _ 
painter of the period. From his love of towering crag, — 
blasted trees and storm-swept skies one would almost gues - 
him to have lived a century later than his actual time. Bit the ¥ 
his connexion with the Romantics is not only one of subject: logs 
his astonishing freedom of touch and his sometimes startling a 
observation of colour put him close to some_nineteentl- ay 
century painters. Salvator Rosa was wholeheartedly romantic i 
but even among the more classically minded artists we ca - 
find landscapes which show other tendencies struggling ing er 
them. Even Poussin himself, the purest classicist of the cele 
period, produced such a masterpiece of pure Romanticisn § “8 
as the landscape with Pyramus and Thisbe, the _perfett tffor 
rendering of the mood of a storm. 2 





ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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he Reviving Orchard 

qhe traveller in Herefordshire, that lovely and still unspoilt 
ynty, Will see among other refreshing sights a heartening 
te of the orchard. Many hundreds of acres must 
ave been planted with apple trees and pear trees within 
he last few years and a good many old orchards refurbished. 
yey are all planted with standard trees set at full distance 
nd so leaving plenty of light and space for the grass, that 
another glory of the county. The fruit is exclusively 
tthe cider apple and perry pear; and indeed between 
the modern orchard, say of Cox’s Orange, which grows 
jest On & bush tree or a cordon, and a cider orchard there 
is very little resemblance; and in scenic effect the cider 
wehard has the advantage. If you walk the county you 
gill come upon numbers of orchards so perished that only 
, mouldering apple tree or two remains, for the industry 
of cider making in Hereford was in its heyday more than 
aeentury ago; but that day returns. Farmers are dis- 
covering that the crop pays regular dividends and that the 
hand need not lie idle till the trees come into full bearing. 


* * * * 


‘Beneficent Sprays 

The discoveries of modern science are in some measure 
responsible for the greater success of the orchard. For 
aample: it was found in one orchard that the popular 
sociation of sheep and apple trees had to be temporarily 
aandoned. The land had been ‘* over-sheeped,” and the 
experience is general that maladies follow the too frequent 
or continuous grazing of one field. Then came the date 
vhen' this farmer, as others, began to spray his trees with 
the tar oils or tar distillates which have proved so solid a boon 
to fruit-growers. Just at first it was feared that these 
yrays would prove disastrous to the grass below the trees, 
for the immediate effect is apparent destruction of the green- 
ness. Now it is found that the grass recovers quickly, 
gows With superior vigour and, more than this, is cleansed 
of the biological plagues that were the chief enemies of the 
seep. The one trouble is that the grass is sometimes too 
lush for the greedier sheep of the flock. They suffer like 
the sheep that Gabriel Oak saved. 

* * * 


Herefordshire Trees 

A certain amount of afforestation with forest trees is to 
leseen in the county ; and it was in one of the new plantations 
that a botanical wonder now decorating Kew Gardens was 
found. One of the larches there adopted the * fastigiate ” 
lubit that has made the Lombardy poplar (which is a freak, 
lot a species or even a variety) famous the world over. The 
lst of such trees, of which there is a collection at Kew, 
wows bigger, One that became popular is the fastigiate 
cherry, It is very well fitted for a lawn-orchard as its 
upright habit allows close neighbours ; and it is comely. The 
fastigiate tree has its place as well as its opposite the weeping 
tre, Of these the best, as it seems to me, are the ash, the 
weh-elm and the variety of the Babylonian willow known 
’s vitellina pendula. The weeping cherry, is, I think, less 
successful than the newer upright member of the family. 


% * % x 


Trapped Rabbits 

The cruelties inflicted by the toothed steel trap continue, 
tvet in further exaggerated degree, for the rabbit has 
iultiplied bevond the normal this year. Still, residents in 
the West hear the night cries of trapped creatures ; and foxes, 
dogs, cats, pheasants, partridges and other creatures are 
iaimed daily by the host of traps often set against all regu- 
ition in the open. The rabbits are not reduced in number, 
‘ot the rabbit farmers see to it that too many does are not 
killed, Some naturalists hold that the numbers are actually 
eteased by the trappers’ methods. The R.S.P.C.A. is 
telebrating a special “ rabbit week ” and sportsmen quite as 
tagerly as professional humanitarians will support their 
torts to prevent the use of this really fiendish, though 
hendishly efficient, trap. It is not a weapon that any decent 
(il'zation should countenance. The golden eagle must be 
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added to the above list of victims. I knew of one killed by 
this trap in Islay and an account of another victim was 
published broadcast last week. 


8 * * * 


The Moth’s Choice 

Here is a coincidence that may be worth the attention of 
both gardeners and students of insects. In a Hertfordshire 
garden I found that strange and not very common migrant 
insect, the humming-bird hawk moth very busy with the 
blue flowers of a plumbago, that to my mind is the very best . 
of all rough border plants in autumn. A week later the 
head gardener of a great show garden in Carnarvonshire 
asked me what the curious creature was that had swarmed 
in the previous week about his plumbagos. He had counted 
some seventeen over one plumbago bush. The insect was 
the humming-bird hawk moth. It had appeared simul- 
taneously in connexion with the same garden plant in 
counties as far removed from one another as Hertford and 
Carnarvon. 

* * * * 

A Mystery of Migration 

We all know of the attraction of particular bushes for 
particular insects ; but I had not before noticed this associa- 
tion, and the ways of this hawk moth make its appearance 
of particular interest. It flies over to us from the Continent 
in the spring, as does the painted lady (and the red admiral). 
I have found the two associated together in considerable 
numbers in May on the South-West coast. Are these 
autumnal moths (which seem to be in quite unusual numbers) 
the produce of a horde that came over in the spring? One 
difficulty is that the numbers seen in the spring bear small 
relation to the numbers that appeared in late September ; 
and the free distribution along the West Coast is perhaps a 
little unexpected. What a marvellous creature it is to 
watch. The wings move so fast that they are invisible ; 
and this speed of beat enables the insect to stand so still 
in the air that it appears motionless. While thus momentarily 
still it does not approach nearer the flower than an inch or 
so, and yet is able to use its honey-sucking apparatus with 
as great effect as any perching butterfly that clings firmly 
and thieves the sweets with due and proper deliberation ! 


oe % % * 


The Scree Garden 

In answer to many enquirers the quarterly illustrated 
magazine of the Alpine Garden Society can be had from 
the Honorary Secretary, Flowerwood, Capel, Surrey. It is 
given to members free and can be bought by others for 
3s. 6d. The latest volume deals with the Scree Garden, which 
is the ‘* blessed word ” of the day. Scree is a better word than 
moraine and indicates a more natural and more English 
form of the rock garden. The Society in its three years 
of existence has done a great deal to improve what I may call 
the philosophy of gardening and yet more to introduce 
votaries to one another and to pool information. The next 
number of the quarterly (which is one of the rewards of 
membership) will deal principally with rock shrubs. 

* % * # 


The Blasted Oak 


Not one but many observers have noticed that the oak 
is much more often struck by lightning than other trees. 
This liability has been particularly marked this autumn 
in England. It appears that a more or less scientific census 
of struck trees has been made in the past both in Britain 
and on the Continent. © One English list, in order of frequency, 
runs oak, ash, poplar, elm, willow, beech, birch and Scotch 
A German list also starts with the oak, but puts the 
firs and pines as close competitors. A list made m Holland 
puts poplar first and oak only second. In my own recent 
experience the numbers of oaks that have suffered is in 
great excess. Though the common tree of the neighbourhood 
is the elm, and ash trees are pretty well as numerous as oaks, 
not one has been struck. A number of oaks and one tele- 
graph pole are the only victims. 


fir. 


W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their leiters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tur SpectTAToOR.] 


THE HIDDEN FEAR 
[To the Editor of Tuk SpectTAtor.] 


Srr,—I have no means of knowing with what authority your 
correspondent writes in The Spectator of October 5th (p. 479) 
on the subject of Insanity ; but as (for 20 years) an approved 
teacher of the University of London in one of the largest 
medical schools (St. Bartholomew’s) upon the subject, also 
us one long-experienced in the practical care and treatment 
of the mentally ill, I must protest that his contribution is 
inaccurate, acrimonious, and glaringly prejudiced. 

The statement made that the general medical practitioner 
is inaccurate in his diagnosis is not justified; for, out of over 
23,000 patients certified and admitted into mental hospitals 
in the year under review, there is no record of a single case 
being improperly or illegally certified. The Board of Control's 
Report (which your contributor quotes) states that the propor- 
tion of over one-third of the number of patients admitted were 
returned to their homes “recovered” during the year. These 
patients and their friends almost invariably express profound 
gratitude and deep indebtedness for their care and treatment, 
in spite of the statement made that “the environment of 
lunacy is known to induce or aggravate the disease.’ As to 
the reflection upon the general practitioner's knowledge, it is 
known that the study of insanity is compulsory in the medical 
curriculum. 

It is not a fact that asylum nurses are meanly fed, lodged 
and paid. In no hospital service is the regard for the welfare 
of the staff (male and female) more fully considered than by 
the public bodies (county and borough councils) responsible 
for the management of our public asylums, in regard to 
pay, housing and hours of duty of the nurses. Moreover, the 
training of the Nursing by the Medical Staff in our mental 
hospitals is second to none, and the result is that the best 
personal service, selfless loyalty and sincere devotion to their 
patients is conceded which have been described as indeed 
remarkable. Neither is it true to say that the wards are 
insanitary and overcrowded, for there is for every hdspital 
2 space-limit of accommodation, prescribed by the Board of 
Control. 

The constant vigilance, tact and sympathy shown by 
asylum nurses in the performance of peculiarly trying, 
difficult, but honourable duties deserve the appreciation, 
respect and gratitude of the community. 

It is unimportant what your contributor thinks of the 
whimsicalities, oddities and singularities of those around us, 
but it is necessary and incumbent upon those who refer to 
the care and treatment of those under legal control—a subject 
zxbout which the public is always suspicious and ready to 
attribute undeserved blame—to weigh their words, to state 
the truth and to be themselves free from the romantic creations 
of the novelist and from the emotional surprises poured out 
by the purveyors of literary amusement. 

May I be permitted a last word? The Mind does not 
discover itself: that is, it does not often recognize its own 
infirmity. Also, a mental illness disfranchises, disqualifies 
and deprives the sufferer of his livelihood—if he is a poor man. 
The poor, therefore, in contrast to the rich (with friends), are 
not eager to seek early voluntary treatment, which accounts 
for the disparity in the numbers of ** voluntary boarders *’ in 
the two classes.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ROBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES. 

Plis Dinas, Carnarvon, North Wales. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srectraror.] 

Srm,—The excellent article by Mr. P. Carmichael Marr should 
help to awaken the public conscience with regard to a most 
vital matter concerning the mental health of the nation. 

The admission by the Lunacy Board that 2,400 people 
were needlessly certified last year is damning evidence of 
the urgent need for radical reform of the lunacy laws. It is 
exasperating to be told that no one is responsible for such 
a deplorable state of things. 
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As a matter of fact, this society, in a deputation tg ; 


Minister of Health at the time, pointed out that the My ye 
Treatment Act was not likely to succeed for the sip, No 
Be wit 


reason that it sought to remove the stigma associated vil 
Junacy, whilst insisting that the sufferer from early meqy 
trouble should come under lunacy control. 

It is a blessing in disguise that the Mental ‘Treating 
Act should already have failed to do what was expec 
of it, for the authorities will now be compelled to intrody 
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“¢ ’ 
an entirely new lunacy code, as was, in fact, recommen Fag 
by the Royal Commission which reported in 1926, jet the b 

The system at present in vogue tends to manufacliy ithout ¢ 
lunacy rather than cure it, and obviously the comnm,. Ina foot 


translati 
Of cours 
and I ar 
If not, J 
no heigt 


sense method by which to cope with the problem wo 
be to cut off the supply, by arranging for the early treating 
of cases apart from lunacy administration and control, 
The question calls for a complete change of front. | 
is disgraceful that the recovery rate of mental illness sho 
have remained stationary for the last 30 or 40 years. 


In a nutshell, the public has little confidence in the asyluy = 
system, and where there is no confidence, there can be 1 
cure.— Yours faithfully, 
Franas J. Wire, 
Secretary. & Tr 
National Society for Lunacy Law Reform, oe ‘ 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C.1. oe 
scholar: 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] having 
Sir,— Most of us fear madness even more than death. fi opposit 
whilst the conception of death varies from an exalted spiritu cont a 
after-life to total extinction—according to our individu major 
beliefs—insanity spells mental distortion and very ofta aad ec 
torture, without even the relief of oblivion. For this reawy Dr. M 
the article on the subject by Mr. P. Carmichael Marr seen _ " 
to be very aptly named ‘** The Hidden Fear.” Mout 
Science has made very little progress in its battle agains a pro 
this affliction. When insanity is due entirely to some physical. | 
malignancy, scientific investigation into its origin might bee ein 
some fruit and a remedy found. It is when a diagnosis reveak paring 
no physical explanation for a mental deformity that Science yy), 
finds itself obstructed by an insurmountable harrier. It the On 
resorts to psycho-analysis, or some such method, with, as: led 
rule, totally unsatisfactory results. Whether psycho-analys e rn 
will prove an effective method when it develops into a mature Yds 
science is a controversial point. pe 
It seems incomprchensible, therefore, in view of the cnor foe 
mity of the problem, that progress should be further hindered pet 
by such grossly unsatisfactory methods as enumerated ly By, , 
Mr. Marr. cut 


If any progress is to be made in this field immediate reforms TI 
are imperative. We must eliminate the possibility of all 
types of cases being herded together indiscriminately in one 
ward, where a person who is curable, though hypersensitive, 
might be placed next to a hopeless lunatic, who is perhay 
violent. 


Sir, 
I fe 


: : . , cant 
It is, however, with Mr. Marr’s demand for a considerable Dr 


increase in the number of voluntary patients at mental inst 


tutions that Iam unable to agree. It is true that incarceratio! 

in an asylum may have a demoralizing effect on a patient and whe 
make treatment more difficult, but it must be remembered as | 
that without compulsion most mental patients will not allov the 
themselves to be treated at all. Even if they are persuaded I 
to enter a mental hospital as voluntary patients, they vel ie 
often discharge themselves prematurely, sometimes cuttin Bir 
short a treatment which might have proved successful. _ It's th 


hopeless to point out to them that if they do not voluntarily set 
submit to treatment they will be certified (for this is whit Dr 
many unbalanced people dread in their moments of lucidity) Be 
One cannot reason with an abnormal person.—Yours faithfully, the 


BERNARD ADLER 
88 Manor Road, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 
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THE INTERDICT OF INNOCENT III 


[To the Editor of Tux Srrecrator.] 


























in,—1 regret that, living in the country, I have not imme- 
‘ te access to the original Latin of Pope Innocent’s Interdict. 
as the following extracts from a translation by the late 
yy Sebastian Evans (In Quest of the Holy Grail, 1898, p. 137) : 


“ Whosoever shall request confession, let him have it whensoever 
will, and let him make lawful testament and with all solemnity, 
‘at without the Eucharist and without Extreme Unction. 

i let the bodies of the defunct as well clerics as laics, be placed 
peresoever their friends will, without the churchyard, and 
cnecially where passers-by may be moved at the sight thereof, 
‘itso that no priest be present at the funeral of laics, albeit while 
he corpse lieth in the house a priest may privately make com- 
mendation of the soul, though without the cross and without holy 
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n Corie defunct may well be laid aside in sealed trunks or in 
,aen vessels on the trees of the churchyard or on the wall, and 
it the bodies of religious be placed within their own precincts 
yithout opening the ground of the churchyard.” 


Ina footnote Dr. Evans gave a list of references by which his 


COMM. : : 
lem a translation (the first into English, he claims) may be checked. 
treatiiyf_e Of course, if it be a * fake,” since exposed, I have been misled, 
ontrol, ~EBand Lam truly sorry. Has its genuineness been challenged ? 


Itnot, I submit that my picture of rural England’s woe was 


= id no heightened one.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
years, ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
he asvky The Haven, Fowey, Cornwall. 
an he e 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
0 [To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.| 
pretary, 










Sin,-Dr. Major disbelieves in the Virgin Birth. Writing 
a a scholar, he maintains that the first generation of 
(hristians had never heard of it. But the vast numbers of 
sholars today, examining the same historical evidence and 
having brains not inferior to those of Dr. Major, come to the 


eath, fo opposite conclusion. It is not the object of this letter to 


spirits continue a theological discussion, uninteresting to the 
rdividyjqe Majority of your readers who have no training in theology 
ry ofte and ecclesiastical history, but to put a simple question to 


Dr. Major. Assuming his opinions are correct, what right 
has he to remain in a Church which puts the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth into its prayers and into the creeds which he is 
bound to recite publicly or privately every day ? I am not 


is Teas 
IT seen 


agains - : ; : 

Rae a professional moralist or casuist, but it seems odd to me 
Vsiea = 

fin asa layman that Dr. Major should repeat the creeds, and 

yt hear 


even odder that he should think himself justified in pre- 
paring candidates for ordination who will be condemned 
all their lives to this repulsive task. 

The Mother of Our Lord is commonly 


5 Teveals 
Science 
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One other point. 


hy asa 
inalyss  Cllled the “ Virgin Mary.” Clearly Dr. Major can no longer 
ates ue this expression. It would be absurd te call Queen 


Victoria the ‘* Virgin Queen,” and not only absurd but 
shocking to the moral sense to speak of the ‘“ Virgin Mary,” 


C Chor Be foe, according to Dr. Major, in this case it would be per- 

nderl & ; ; 

“a ty petuating and condoning what he regards as a hoary fraud. 

“ He concedes that Mary was “ chaste.” Surely he must be 

content with that epithet ? ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

we The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

OL a 

i [Zo the Editor of Tur Sprectaror.] 

orhays Sir.—I should be sorry to misrepresent Dr. Major, and did 
I feel myself guilty of that fault, I should apologize. But I 

sii cannot admit to more than a misunderstanding for which 

inst: D!: Major's original letter seems to me to be largely responsible. 

ration He wrote: ‘In the primitive Church there were many 

tand | “ho did not believe in the Virgin Birth and yet had no doubt 

bere! | 2 to the chastity of the Lord’s mother. It is the same in 

allow the Church of England today.” 

iaded But if these primitive Christians were those who, in the 


very ® Words of Dr. Major’s second letter, ‘“* had not had the Virgin 
ttin JF Birth presented to them for their belief,’ the case is not 
Itis — the same, and the comparison breaks down. The two 
arily & sets of people are not in pari passu. It is because I took 
what ® Dr. Major’s first letter to involve a strict comparison that I 
ity). | vnderstood him to be referring to those who definitely rejected 
ull, § the belief in the Virgin Birth. 

R. I quite agree with Mr. Mortimer in his statement that 
~clief in the doctrine did not necessarily carry with it belief 













in our Lord’s divinity. 
doctrine does decidedly tend to reveal a close connexion 


But I think that the history of 
between the two beliefs.—I am, Sir, &c., J. K. Moziry. 
3 Amen Court, St. Paul's, E.C. 4. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE SAAR 
[To the Editor. of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 


S1ir,—As a Swiss citizen I should like to state the case of my 
country and her government in the affair of the Saar Police. 
The Federal Council has not agreed to the enlistment of 
individual Swiss recruits for the supplementary police force 
required for temporary service in the Saar. This decision 
is founded on the reason that to agree to the demand of the 
Saar Government would or might compromise Swiss neutrality. 
There may ke some Swiss citizens who would be willing to 
take that risk in the interest of the League of Nations policy. 
But not one, not the fiercest opponent of our Government 
will agree with your opinion that the reasoning of the Federal 
Council is puerile. Neutrality is a sacred tradition, the real 
raison d’état of our country. Our Government does not need 
any outside pressure to know that its first duty is to keep a 
jealous watch on our neutral position. The German diplomacy 
knows that pretty well and we are sure that they have not 
even tried any undue influence. The great majority of the 
Swiss are deeply convinced that essential interests of our 
foreign policy have asked the negative answer of the Federal 
Council. Many of them think that other countries would be 
entitled to reproach Switzerland for that if they had a really 
spotless record of sacrificing their own interests in the common 
cause of mankind or the League of Nations. The revival 
of the pre-War system of alliances will unavoidably lead 
Switzerland to an enforced stress on her traditional neutrality 
which has been recognized by the London declaration of the 
League’s Council on February 13th, 1920, as being justified 
by the interests of general peace.—Believe me, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, (Dr.) H. W. EG. 
10 Willow Road, N.W. 3. 





ARMY RECRUITMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.]} 
Sir,—‘‘ Janus”? comments in “ A Spectator’s Notebook * on 
the lack of recruits for the British army, in spite of the fact 
that unemployment is over the two million mark. I think 
there are three main causes. 

1. In spite of the obvious advantages and the complete 
change that has come over military service, the harsh condi- 
tions of the last century are not yet forgotten and the very 
poor still consider entering the army as little better than going 
to prison. 

2. The middle class man of 34 or under has a very genuine 
contempt for the foolishness of fighting and for the air of 
infallibility and condescension so often acquired by officers 
whose outlook is narrow and intelligence limited when com- 
pared to the successful men in other walks of life. 

3. Nearly 70 per cent., I believe, of potential recruits are 
rejected on medical grounds. To my mind these regulations 
should be more elastic ; miracles are worked on the most 
unlikely material by regular exercise, fresh air and good food. 
It would be an excellent experiment to recruit a battalion of 
medically unfit and compare their general performance five 
years later with that of an average regiment of the line on 
home service. 

I write feelingly as I was rejected in 1907 as being too small 
for the regular army and yet I was just the right height for 
an infantry company commander in 1914. In the last 24 
years in uniform one has managed to see quite a variety of 
service both in peace and war, both as a soldier and policeman, 
which includes three prolonged tours of duty in areas affected 
by civil disturbances and in addition have contributed my quota 
in lectures and articles on military subjects. 

Under modern conditions Lord Roberts could not have 
entered the army nor Nelson the Royal Navy and an eariy 
report on the Cadet Napoleon Buonaparte said that he 
‘would make a good sailor.”—Yours faithfully, 

T. V. SCUDAMORE (Major). 
The Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1. 
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[To the Editor of Tue SprectTator.] 
Sir,—*‘ Janus,” commenting on the remark of the Temps 
that in spite of Britain’s large numbers of unemployed the 
army is still well below establishment, says that it is indeed 
surprising that so few of them are attracted into the army 
with its lure of good food, pocket money and clothes. 

It is no doubt true that anti-war propaganda has had very 
important effects in preventing workless men from ** jumping 
out of the frying pan into uniform,” but I believe that there 
are many thousands of unemployed who would only too 
eagerly join the army if they were accepted, and I don’t think 
the numbers of applications to enlist are greatly diminished. 
It is the rejections which are increasing. 

It is rather that unemployment renders a man utterly 
useless for the army in lowering seriously his physical and 
mental health, for it is fantastic to expect a workless man to 
keep fit on the present rates of benefit. 

As the report of the Army Adjutant-General shows, on an 
average for the whole country, 52 per cent. of would-be 
recruits are annually rejected as physically unfit, the number 
of rejections rising to as much as 68 per cent. and 80 per cent. 
in areas of severe unemployment. 

This reveals an extremely disturbing state of affairs. In 
the event of war, foreigners would be even more shocked at 
the deplorable state of British physique than they were during 
the Great War.—Yours faithfully, 


74 Granville Road, Liverpool. KENNETH BRADSHAW. 


[To the Editor of THe SrectTaTor.] 
Sir,—I am greatly interested in * Janus’ ”’ note last week 
upon the fact that there is considerable shortage of recruits 
for the Army notwithstanding the great advantages offered 
to any young man who joins it. In a book published by 
Hodder and Stoughton some three years ago under the 
title From the Bench I devoted a whole chapter to this 
subject, describing in detail what has been done for the 
training and civil employment of sailors, soldiers and airmen 
by the National Association founded for this purpose as 
long ago as 1885. In 1932 the numbers for whom civil 
employment was found by this Association amounted to 
17,850. The advantage of treating the Services consciously 
and definitely as a means of training for civil employment 
is so great that I believe the deficiency of recruits is now 
due to ignorance of what is entailed by joining any one of 
the Services. I would with your permission summarize 
the advantages as follows: a young man who enlists knows 
from the start that he will not only be made fit beyond his 
fellows and given a chance of seeing the world under the 
best auspices, but that if he behaves himself well during 
his service he will not only be trained for any form of civil 
employment which he may choose, but he will also have 
the best possible chance of finding employment as soon as 
he is ready for it.—I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours, 
faithfully, CECIL CHAPMAN, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


CONCILIATION IN AUSTRIA 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Srr,—-S. P. M. L.'s impressions on his month’s stay in Graz 
and those of your Vienna correspondent have to me been of 
extraordinary interest. During a four months’ stay in and near 
Salzburg with a patriotic Austrian family I received many 
impressions. May I mention one ? 

That the majority of the so-called Nazis in Austria are 
merely youths, who through hopelessness, lack of employment 
and poverty are doped by attractive promises, are lured into 
committing acts of terror is, I am convinced, a fact. May I 
support this statement with a true story ? 

Political feeling was strong in the hamlet where I was 
staying. The little inn adjoining the tewer in which we 
lived was Heimwehr, while the other Gasthof across the way 
was the centre of local Nazi activities. In spite of the 
Nazi sympathies of the parish priest, the school-master and 
the cobbler relations during the day were fairly normal ; it 
was after dark when swastikas were painted on our door 
and when both sides started to ** play soldiers.” One night 
it was rumoured that a store of gunpowder lay in a house 
near by, and one night later a bomb which had failed to 


explode was discovered. Owing to the information 
by one of our Heimwehr guards the men responsible for } 
the bomb were discovered ; two of them were Members ¢f 
our guard and were arrested in their Heimwehr Uniforn, 
They were simple unemployed peasants who through lack 
adventure and poverty accepted sixty schillings from a Nyj 
agent to frighten us from the country rather than the gover, 
ment’s pay of three schillings for four hours’ patrol duty. 
Yours, &e., . 

65 Chester Square, S.W.1. 


given 
aYing 


P. J. Srorns, 


ROAD FATALITIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—One bewildering aspect of the circumstances in whic 
coroners’ inquiries into fatal road accidents are held arig; 
from the large—and diverse—variety of opinions expresyj 
by coroners and their juries when very often the circumstancg 
of the accident are the same in principle. 

Among the verdicts we see recorded are: ‘ Grave negli. 
gence,” ‘‘Culpable negligence,” ‘‘ Serious negligence ny 
amounting to a crime,” ‘ Grave negligence but not of , 
criminal character.” 

These varying verdicts not only add to the difficulties ¢f 
the police—they are not infrequently unfair to the soun 
driver—and conversely may enable a criminally-negligest 
driver to escape punishment. 

The ideal course would be for all road accidents to le 
subject to inquiry by a competent official versed in all the 
technicalities of road transport conditions, but’ meantime | 
suggest that the Lord Chancellor should issue instructions 
to coroners that juries should confine themselves in road 
accident inquests to a statement: ‘‘ The death of A. B. ¢. 
appears to have been caused by a road vehicle driven \y 
. ee 

The facts should then be reported to the police, who woul 
make the usual investigation and decide whether the ci- 
cumstances should be the subject of magisterial inquiry. 

I hope my suggestion will receive serious consideration, a 
in the cause of road safety everything should be done ty 
simplify the law.— Yours faithfully, H. R. Watuine. 

The British Cycle and Motor Cycle Manufacturers and 

Traders Union, Lid., Coventry. 


A CICERONIAN AMBIGUITY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrecraror.] 
Sir,—"* Quo quisque est sollertior et ingeniosior, hoc dod 
iracundius et laboriosius.’ Mr. Roby’s rendering: ~The 
more completely a man is master of his art, and the mor 
able, so much more irritation and pain does teaching cause 
him,*’ seems correct, for these three reasons : 

Construction. 
ideas expressed by parallelism of strongly contrasted words 
An analogy would be bathetic: the statement is a paradox, 
not a platitude. 

Etymology. Though laboriosus might signify “ industrious’ 
the primary meaning, as here, is ‘ toilsome.” The fim 
adverb iracundius gives the key: tracundia means “ irasti: 
bility,” not * fervour.” 

Truth. Mr. Roby’s translation is, I submit, more con 
sonant with experience. 

As a Salopian I tremble to differ from the great Ds. 
Kennedy ; but Amicus Plato, &e.—Yours faithfully, 

Lavant, Chichester. R. E. Correriii- Woops. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Though I hesitate to differ from the uncle of my ow 
Headmaster I think both Dr. Kennedy and H. J. Roby 
have not caught the true meaning. Dr. Kennedy is right 
in the sense he gives to quo and hoc, which H. J. Roly 
apparently takes to mean “in which” and “in this”: 
but the meaning Dr. Kennedy gives to iracundius 3 
not one that the word will bear,and both Dr. Kennedy and 
H. J. Roby seem to have given incorrect meanings to sollertist 
et ingeniosior. Sollers has always denoted to me the able 
and adaptable type of mind and I suggest the translatiol 
‘The abler and quicker-witted a man is, the greater the 
irritation and toil he finds in teaching.”’°—Yours faithfully, 
Deepdene, Dorking. RANDAL BELL 






This is clearly an antithesis, a contrast of 
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=> 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
meaning of the words, quo quisque est sollertior et 
hoc docet iracundius et laboriosius, is plain enough 
ho finishes Cicero’s sentence, quod enim ipse 
tarde percipi videt, discruciatur. 
Sir, yours, &c., 
MacactLay’s SCHOOLBOY. 


Gin,—The 
jngeniosior, 
H to anyone WhO fn 
 c¢leriter arripuit, id cum 
(Pro Q. Roscio Com. xi.)—I am, 


AIR MAILS 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecrator.] 

<ie,—The reduction in the postage rates for air mail parcels to 

Kurope is a splendid concession. What is equally gratifying 
"is the evidence it affords of the intention of the Postmaster- 

(jeneral to seize every opportunity of assisting the industrial 

community and the private citizen even when this desires a 

greater degree of courage than individual members of 
' Governments usually possess. 

He has given us cheap telephones and cheapened our air 
parcel post. Is it too much now to hope that he will give 
us another great boon with still more far-reaching conse- 
quences in the shape of a low flat rate for all letters carried 

by air? 

“The air mail parcel concession will certainly be of advantage 
to those who use this service. But a low flat rate for air- 
Besides 


the latter would provide an enormous impetus to our aircraft 
manufacturing industries and establish our air routes 
throughout the Empire. 

The expense, provided by the Post Office, will be returned 
by the increased facilities in trade negotiations throughout 
the world—for speed in mails is one of the three foundation- 


stones of prosperous trade.—Y ours faithfully, a 
Mark Kerr. 


19 Draycott Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 


A HANDEL CELEBRATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. } 

Sir,—May we use your columns for the following letter: 

The City of Halle (Central Germany) is preparing to 
celebrate in 19385 the 250th anniversary of the birth of her 
great son, the composer, G. F. Handel. As we Germans 
realize that it was England where this son of Halle found 
his second home we are collecting material concerning 
Handel's life in England. We should greatly appreciate if 
the English publicity would kindly help us to discover 
Handel relics and facts of his life which are so far little known 
Hoth in England and Germany. Would readers who possess 
portraits, letters, MSS. of Handel or who can give any interest- 
ing information on his life in England kindly communicate 
with Dr. Liebenam, Deutsch-Englischer WKulturaustausch 


- (Anglo-German Cultural Exchange), Halle /Saale, Universitits- 
words, 


platz 6 ?—Yours truly, Dr. LIEBENAM. 
THE AMERICA’S CUP 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sin,—Although I missed in my prediction of victory for 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s *‘ Endeavour,’ I still maintain that 
the ‘Endeavour’ is the better boat of the two. Slower 
seamanship undoubtedly was the sole cause of * Rainbow's ’ 
triumph. And, too, I firmly believe that Mr. Sopwith 
showed the best of sportsmanship when he did not run into 
the ‘Rainbow ’ the day he, Mr. Sopwith, protested the race. 
If he had continued ahead at that turn, the * Endeavour’ 
would have cut the ‘ Rainbow’ in two, imperilling more 
than sixty lives. I guess Mr. Vanderbilt reckoned wisely 
when he figured that Mr. Sopwith would not intentionally 
tun into his boat. Change the crews on the two yachts 
and the ‘ Endeavour’ would defeat ‘ Rainbow’ nine times 
out of ten. I really believe that is the consensus of opinion 
of the sporting world. 

Not to be too ironical, I think if Mr. Sopwith, on the 
day of the first protest, had stopped his boat and rowed 
ashore and filed his claims personally, he might have had 
Suffice it to say, gentlemen of 
England, the fastest boat of her class ever constructed was 
defeated in Newport harbour by a well-seasoned crew, NOT 
bya superior yacht.—Cordially yours, 


143 East 48th Strect, New York. GEORGE FALLON. 
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Foundations of English Music. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12th 
Friday Mid-day Concert : Birmingham Philharmonic String 


Orchestra, Marjorie Bury... py a ar re N. 

The Eucharistic Congress : The Rev. Father C. C. Martin- 

dale, S.J., relayed from Buenos Aires ea aa de N. 

Keyboard Talk—‘“ Beethoven’: Professor D. F. Tovey N. 

“In Your Garden”: C. H. Middleton... aa ey N. 

B.B.C. Orchestra (Section D), cond. Julian Clifford. 

Harriet Cohen. Falla, Rimsky-Korsakov, &c. .. = N. 

“Causes of War”—I. The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, 

KC.V©O., DD. a eG a Be ne - N. 

Recital of Music by E. J. Moeran: George Parker, Kendall 

Taylor .. xe : N. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13th 

“ What Shall I Read ?”’: Mrs. Belloc Lowndes .. N. 

“In Town Tonight ”’—a Topical Supplement .. N. 

Gounod’s Faust—Act I, relayed from Sadler’s Wells L.R. 

* Is that the Law ? ’’—I. “ The Husband’s Case ”’. . = eas 

Chamber Music Concert: The Cardiff Ensemble, relayed 

from the National Museum of Wales ye ar -. WR. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14th 

Pianoforte Recital: Adelaide Newman... ee os N. 

Dunblane Cathedral Music Festival . . oe oe N. 

“ The Reformation”: A. F. Pollard, Litt.D., F.B.A. N. 

Measure for Measure, adapted for broadcasting ; an N. 

Religious Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields: The 

Rev. Pat McCormick, D:S.O. ; re mS sone 

“ Pilgrim’s Way ”—10. “‘ Temptation.” Selected and with 

a Prologue by Humbert Wolfe. Read by Ion Swinley and 

Robert Speaight a = oe ae ay ao sn Eee 

Sunday Orchestral Concert — Beethoven Programme : 

B.B.C. Orchestra (Section B), Eva Turner. Seventh 

Symphony, &c. af ne ai ie ee oe ER. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 15th 

“Things I Remember ”’—“ A Kitchen Maid in the 

Eighties ” : “‘ Martha,” a Cook ¥ sea wa wa N. 

History Interlude—‘‘ By the Waters of Babylon,” by 

Rhoda Power (for schools) .. a a wa aa N. 

“** Science in the Making ”: Gerald Heard .. N. 

“The Theatre”: Desmond MacCarthy as se N. 

“ Poverty in Plenty ”—3: ‘“ The Slump and the Growth 

of Productive Power ”’: H. D. Henderson Ae = N. 

“ Rolling Stones ”—3. ‘‘ A Modern Sinbad ” : “ Sinbad ” N. 

Chamber Music: The Kutcher String Quartet, Sophie 

Wyss ac a a ae ay es ee N. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16th 

“Freedom and Authority in the Modern World ”—3: 

Professor John MacMurray .. og ad ae aa N. 

Scottish Poetry—z. “ King James I, Robert Henryson and 

Gavin Douglas ” : Harold Wightman ae - << <i 

An Ethel Smyth Programme: the B.B.C. Orchestra 

(Section D), Herbert Heyner. . - ae tes oe N. 

Two Plays for Broadcasting —Delayed Drop, by Alan Byrne ; 

Fours into Seven Won't Go, by Val Gielgud and Stephen 

King-Hall a a Ae ed a ae ae Sale 

“A Tour through Time and Space *—2z. ‘“‘ Our Window 

into Space—the Sky’: Sir James Jeans, F.R.S. .. ee ls 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17th 

French Dialogue—“ Marie Regoit”: E. M. Stéphan and 

Camille Viére .. He Ay a a <a ae 4 

Dramatic Reading. ‘“ X—O,” by John Drinkwater N. 

“ Current Fiction”’: A. J. Cronin . ed os v4 N. 

“The Microphone at Large *—I. “‘ Chipping Campden ”’ : 

Owen Reed .. phe a <a Ap aa «« BER. 

Recital : Robert Maas (violoncello), Marcel Maas (piano- 

forte) .. as a a ee oe <a ne 3 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18th 

Dramatic Interlude : ‘‘ Old Sarum or Salisbury ? ”—‘‘ The 

Moving of the Cathedral,” by F. C. Happold, D.S.O. (for 

schools). . =a aca ie aa a a xa 

“The Child, the Parent and the Teacher ”—3. “Is My 

Child Normal ?”: Professor Cyril Burt .. ae Ag 

Hallé Concert: The Hallé Orchestra, cond. Georg Szell. 

Brahms’ Symphony N. 1 in C minor, &c. .. “s ‘4 

Royal Philharmonic Society Concert: London Philhar- 

monic Orchestra, cond. Sir Thomas Beecham, Myra Hess. 

Beethoven’s Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra No. 4 

in G, &c. oe ae 4 a 4 - i L.R. 


“From Plainsong to Purcell,” 
directed by Sir Richard Terry. Rudolf Dolmetsch (harpsi- 


chord) .. pie ae a , 
Friday, Oct. 12th (7.10) 
Monday, Oct. 15th (7.5 ) 
Tuesday, Oct. 16th (6.30) >My Ladye Nevells Booke (William Byrd). 
Wednesday, Oct. 17th (7.5 ) 
Thursday, Oct. 18th (6.30) 
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7 EB | d ison of a 
Restoration Englan monly 
By BONAMY DOBREE ward 
MACAULAY’s brilliantly compressed third chapter has found of privilege or prerogative, of Exclusion Bills, and stops so Ke 
a rival in Mr. Bryant’s book, which is of comparable length, the Exchequer, yet the popular furore at the time of the Poni io rrespol 
and deals with an England a little earlier than Macaulay’s. Plot indicates that they were not lethargic about Politigihe palism, a 
Its sub-title is ** What happened to ordinary people on Mr. Ogg begins with a chapter describing the political strugig 7 He co 
ordinary days in the reign of Charles IT.’’ Mr. Bryant, whose between the death of Oliver and the Restoration, coyergit of his m 
work on the monarch himself has received no more than its — this tangled period in a few brief and lucid pages. There; persona, 
due quota of praise, likes the period and the people who lived — chapter on the administration of Clarendon, one on the seeaj ‘himself, | 
in it: dwelling among them, he “ feels the sinews of his Anglo-Dutch war, another on Danby and the Parliament, other pe 
soul grow hale.” Here, he suggests, was good old England, opposition, and so on. His conception is much more dynanj candour 
cemocratic England, even, it seems, ‘* merrie England.” He — than Mr. Bryant’s, and we are conscious of the gradual chang matters 
would hardly have anything altered in this paradise, not even that came over the country in those formative twenty. He oj 
the deficiencies in sanitation, though he admits that “all this years. He lays more stress than Mr. Bryant does on tiff jnsists t! 
seems revolting to modern taste.”” At least we must assume _ significance of colonial development and foreign trade, ty pxhibits 
that he would have not even this changed, for he fails to beginnings of what we have come to know as the capitaly > reception 
mention what Mr. Ogg tells us, that in 1662 an Act appointed — system, the advances made in mining and in agriculture, \WB mych m 
commissioners to make sewers and drains, and forbade people longer can we give Townshend the glory of having scen ti the tun 
to throw their refuse in front of their houses. utility of turnips. Yet he does not neglect the social side, ty {fhe ha 
He and Mr. Ogg also differ in their view as to the value of the daily life, and what he shows us is not unlike Mr. Bryant formed 
education of those days; Mr. Bryant sees it as "a hard mental __ picture. not bro! 
discipline.” ** And since classical education was the lot of Perhaps the most interesting chapters in these critical day shop as: 
rearly all who held governing positions in Church and State, of our polity, at least to those who wish their history to hay not had 
the community suffered perhaps less than it does today from some meaning for today, are those which Mr. Bryant nansfh settled « 
rulers without the power to make up their minds.” ‘That is “* The English Polity,” and Mr. Ogg * Liberty of the Subject’ (ollege. 
shrewd, except that rulers today do not have to make up If Parliament was not democratic, at least it was a bulwif I dou 
their minds ; these are made up for them by vested interests | which preserved ancient legal rights against an encroachinf view. | 
and an efficient civil service. Mr. Ogg is not so satisfied : executive. Each little unit in the country was governed if brain 
‘On the strength of an elementary knowledge of Latin syntax, petty officials, but these eee ordinary — forced to under of his s 
many poor boys who might have been better employed as ¢ ‘raftsmen take these obligations, and subject to the criticism of thél& sem ne 
were sent to the universities as sizars where, instead of liberal neighbours. There might be big tyranny, but there could wi by his | 
reading, they encountered Aristotelian logic, a narrow range of be petty tyranny. England, in fact, was far more democniti have o 
classical authors, and a great mass of theological polemic, Wt it se. Caines at ak whe See foe from th 
in fact, the scholastic nonsense against which Milton had question. Minorities had a thin time. It was all very wei fast cou 
inveighed so bitterly, Yet, taking into account that Mr. you were of the right religion, but if you were a Papist of where | 
Bryant regards the England of that day as static—-for instance, — Quaker, or belonged to one of the innumerable sects, youll thing w 
though he mentions the wool trade, he docs not say it was — goyl was about all you could call your own, and your freedafp sessed | 
Ceclining—and that he omits seme of its scars—he nowhere of movement might be very restricted. The larger tyra) kearnin 
refers to the prisons—the picture given in these two works is especially that of the Exchequer, was merciless, and it va to mak 
much the same, and not very different from that given by pot until 1670 that the heroic Bushell, in the action again to find 
Macaulay. Mr. Bryant's work is lighter, more popular, penn and Meade, established the principle of the inviolabili Januar 
though essentially scholarly ; it is the sort of book one can ofthe jury for its verdict. There was abundance of good, stroiff beeame 
read through comfortably and pleasurably in an evening, ale, the inns really were places of hospitality and comfr > Ther 
heing written in a sure and easy style which in its kind leaves jy spite of Puritanism there was a good deal of junketin|& cannot 
nothing to be desired. Based on contemporary writings, especially at weddings and funerals, but we might find the salient 
including the Shakerley MS., to which ke alone has access, he advantages overweighted by certain drawbacks. ina ve 
very properly omits the Court life, which in no way reflects But there was at least abundance for evervbody in allt him. 
that of the vast majority of English men and women at that agricultural country which could even export its wheat fil one su 
time, and has been given undue prominence. And we foreign trade really benefited everybody, since it was aff anddo 
‘hould do well to regard his warning not to take the comedy — exchange of surplus commodities, which brought good thing the act 
of the period as a picture of life or thought or morality at that tg England without the necessity of having to starve ours In 
time ; and after all, comedy deals with what is unusual and = of our own products. The elaborate and costly game ( realize 
considered anti-social. Altogether it is a charming and fas- foreign investment had not Leen invented, and the off candor 
cinating volume, and we can agree with him that there was  pounties were export bounties, which naturally were later‘ was 
something about the vigour and independence, the sense of meet with the condemnation of Adam Smith, who lived undef suitab 
responsibility of the men and women of those days we should 4 different dispensation. Game was plentiful, and the df He no 
do well to emulate now. covery of salt brought the benefit of salted fish to peopkI® feeling 
Compared, however, with Mr. Ogg’s volumes, Mr. Bryant’s whose winter fare was otherwise monotonous. English clot terme 
work is only an introduction. Not only is Mr. Ogg much more was famous, though it was gradually being displaced \) norms 
detailed, as naturally in the space allowed he would be, but lighter material such as silk and cotton. The towns, Bris race a 
he also covers the political issues, which Mr. Bryant scrupu- Norwich, York, Newcastle, were cultural centres of thet tainly 
lously avoids. Yet it is probable that the people of those days own. Intellectual interest was changing its approach, andt' Hey 
were much more politically minded than we are, or were till foundation of the Royal Society was symptomatic of mF (rey, 
quite recently, as might be expected after a civil war; for than the idle curiosity of a few dilettantes. In short, it J} his 
though the history of the people is not made up of questions an interesting and a vital age, which may be read of with g@— predo 
The England of Charles II. By Arthur Bryant. (Longmans. pleasure io ba Bry wp aj nsridenagerisrageighs: pn i flay 
6s.)——-England in the Reign of Charles II. By David Ogg. to be obtained from Mr. Ogg’s work, which, by no me" kinsh 


(Milford. 2 vols. 30s.) 


heavy reading, will be indispensable to the historian. 
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: “Ewarrinc this autobiography cannot have come as quite a 
.. yilipew effort to Mr. Wells, for there is a lot of memory besides 
Bavention scattered up and down his many novels. Nor 
‘ i it be wholly new to his admirers. Most of them, 





“ probably, even if they have not read Mr. Geoffrey West's 

= biography, are aware of the outline facts—how he was the 

‘on of a cricket professional who kept a small shop in 

‘Bromley ; how he was reared in want and shertness, and 

‘sent originally to be a shop assistant ; how he took to teaching 

instead ; how he won scholarships and studied science at 

d stops, ‘south Kensington ; how he became a tutor in the University 

the Popig (orrespondence College, and expanded into literary jour- 
t Politi palism, and so eventually found his feet as an author. 

I stright He conceives the story as an account of the development 

> Cover of his mind, or more precisely of what Jung would call his 

There is, persona, defined as “ the private conception a man has of 


he seen “himself, his idea of what he wants to be and of how he wants 
lament other people to take him.” He has told it with great 
> dynanif eandour and honesty. Nevertheless in some fundamental 


al chang matters his version is curiously unconvincing. 
venty-fiv He opens by discussing the quality of his brain, and 
S ON thy ‘insists that it ““was not a good brain to begin with,” and 


rade, thi exhibits now ‘a loose rather inferior mental texture, inexact 
Capitals reception, bad storage, and uncertain accessibility.” And 
ture. \j ‘much more to the same effect. Further he keeps harping on 
Seen thy ‘the tune that his life has been determined by accidents. 






















Side, thE If he had not broken his leg in childhood, he would not have 
Bryant | formed a keen taste for wide reading; if his father had 


not broken his leg later on, he would have been tied to a 
shop assistant’s life till too late, like his brothers; if he had 
not had a last terrible haemorrhage in 1893, he would have 
settled down to a routine of tutoring in the Correspondence 
College. And, again, more to the same effect. 

I doubt whether there are many grains of truth in either 
view. Obviously he has a good brain, an exceptional brain, 
-abrain whose capacities and facilities helped him over most 
of his stiles ; and the various defects which he alleges in it 


ical day 
y to haw 
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Subject’ 
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O under 


of theif seem nearly all explicable either by gaps in his education or 
ould wi by his present age. Obviously, too, the taste for books would 
mocraiti® have come out soon anyhow ; and the boy who ran away 
differeu from the drapery shop seventeen miles on foot without break- 
y well fast could never have been tethered to the counter, no matter 


“3 ord where his home had been. So, too, later on, the decisive 
S, Vou 


| thing which took him out of tutoring was the fact that he pos- 
_ sessed higher earning-power in his pen, which he was steadily 
learning how to use. If any special occurrence were needed 
tomake his breach with tutoring final, one might be disposed 
to find it in the fact—not exactly an aecident—that in 
| January, 1894, he ran away with one of his girl pupils and 
_ became the respondent in a divorce suit. 
| There are, moreover, some things which an autobiographist 
cannot say about himself. In Mr. Wells’s case one of the most 
salient is that he possesses charm and conversational power 
na very rare degree. People like him; they like talking to 
ina® him, From letters and other indications printed here, 
Wheat & one surmises this was always so. He could not tell us that, 
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nas i and does not try to ; yet it must always have greatly influenced 
‘thing the actions and reactions between him and the world. 

pat a ig Napa ways he is perhaps more peculiar than he 
ee _ . or example, in sex matters, which he treats with 
oe ‘ i Pete 1e makes it quite plain that from an early age he 
om r= pa able to resist the impulse towards any sexually 
i : able woman with whom he was thrown into close contact. 
onli § “0 4 was not able to, but had not, and has not, any 
* dat = he ought. This attitude, perhaps more truly 
od b rege a-gamous than polygamous, he seems to think is a 
stl ee is or would be apart from conventions. But in our 
et regen pape I think it is very far from being so. It cer- 
a the good deal to shape the course of his life. 

° pt may notice that, unlike most men of genius, he 
it Mie : 1 seems clear, much more from his father s than from 
pt other's side. He writes of both his parents with a 
6 Predominant sense of pity ; but in the case of his father it 


rote ia. : 4 ‘ 
a gg with much admiration and a deep sense of mental 
ship, in the case of his mother with contempt. Her physical 
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: i mental smallness, her inefficiency, her enslavement t 

; ells n anc , ciency, her enslavement to 

Mr oO Himself snobbery and make-believe, are brought out almost to weariness. 

Experiment in Autobiography. Vol. I. By H. G. Wells. Yet thé bare fact that after twenty-seven years of married life 

My (Gollancz and the Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) she went back into service for thirteen years to support her 


husband and family, suggests more pluck and character than 
she here gets credit for. ; 

One of the barriers between her and him was evidently 
her religion. It was crude and could easily repel. But 
Mr. Wells’s form of repulsion from Christianity is also crude ; 
and it is not surprising to find here, that in all his upbringing 
he never, it would seem, encountered anybody capable of 
presenting its ideas to him in their more intellectual and 
defensible forms. In fact while dismissing his notion that 
he is, to any profound extent, the child of accident, it becomes 
very plain from his pages how much he is the child of his 
education. As a boy and young man, he himself felt acutely 
the injustice, that rich boys could go to college and he could 
not. But if you try to estimate by contrast the qualities 
of the education which he got instead, it is a very mixed 
balance-sheet of debits and credits. It is clear that at certain 
periods—notably during his teacher-learner grant-earning 
stages at Midhurst—his circumstances provided much more 
natural impulse to study and learn things for himself than 
he would ever normally have got in the pleasant gregarious 
atmosphere of a great school. Again his year under Huxley 
at South Kensington was really an immense privilege, such 
as few young Englishmen at that time enjoyed. On the 
other hand, his learning was inevitably discursive, unsystem- 
atized, seldom quite thorough at any point. And there were 
gaps in it, which for him—not for everyone—it might have 
been profitable to fill. Suppose, for instance, in addition to 
a year’s biology under Huxley he had done two years’ phil- 
osophy at Oxford or Glasgow under Nettleship or Edward 
Caird, and had had the experience of reading Kant at an 
average pace of less than a page an hour, mentally threshing 
out all its implications. I think it might, merely as dis- 
cipline, have been extraordinarily good for him; besides 
giving him what he has never acquired, a real comprehension 
of what is, as distinct from the physical, the metaphysical 
outlook on the universe. 

As a picture of the social discontents and _ intellectual 
ferments among middle-class and lower-middle-class youth 
in the ’eighties and early ‘nineties, this volume is of course 
valuable, though rather for its general effect than in details. 
In practical politics and the ways of politicians the underfed 
hard-worked insurgents of his type evidently took little 
interest ; and his concern with Socialism and Socialists was 
all by way of visions, not of political economy. Here again 
early surroundings fostered a bias which has lasted. But 
one may expect to see the maturing of Mr. Wells on his 
political side dealt with more fully in his second volume. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 
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A Political Mystagogue 


After Hitler’s Fall. By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. * (Faber 


and Faber., 7s. 6d.) 


Tur author of this remarkable work is, as he himself reminds 


us, the descendant of ** twelve men who wore the Germano-' 


Roman Imperial crown.” In 1932-3 he was active in the 
republican Reichsbanner and, as readers of his previous 
book, The Tragedy of a Nation, will recall, he still believes 
that the Nazi triumph would have been averted had the 
German Government only taken to heart the advice he 
pressed upon them. Today he is busy in the Saar Basin forming 
a German Legion which is, when completed, to be composed 
of all Germans living outside Germany—I imagine the 
Germans on the Volga will play an active part. The central 
authority of the German Legion, he writes, ‘‘ would in the 
course of time and before very long have to take over the 
position of universal and sole legitimate German Govern- 
ment, both in the eyes of the world and its method of pro- 
cedure.” Prince Loewenstein is in fact the self-appointed 
head of the Germanic battle front against ‘“* brown and red 
Bolshevism,” and as such he has now issued a_ short 
description of the social and political forms which he will 
impose on Germany after Hitler's fall, and later extend to all 
the other countries in Europe. 

The book, in spite of its pretentiousness and _ spiritual 
vapidity, is well worth reading, and should be compared 
with the analogous pro-Nazi work of Herr Sieburg. Both 
authors lay claim to an “ intuitive apperception” of Ger- 
manism ; both believe themselves to be politicians, and are 
in fact political mystics, and this mental confusion between 
politics and theology is shared by yet another Germanic 
Visionary—Herr Hitler himself. Indeed, the prosaic English- 
man must sometimes wonder whether the political stupidity 
of German statesmen is not largely due to this streak in 
the German temperament, and to the temptation offered 
by the German language for indulging in roseate word-patterns 
instead of looking at the facts and deciding what to do. 
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The contempt so often expressed by Bismarck for Gem; 
political theorists, mystics and theologians is only * 
intelligible to the reader of Hitler, Sieburg or Prince Loewe, 
stein. The prince, having, in his own words, “a thous 
year-old connexion with German history,” believes devout 
in the Holy Germano-Roman Empire as the only alternatiy 
to the conquest of Western Europe by Asiatic Communi, 
When Hitler falls, he is going to set up the German Sectin 
of the Empire, for Germany is to be only a section of the 
European realm. In order to do this, he will unite Austry 
with Germany and disarm entirely, substituting for the 
Ministry of War a Ministry of ‘Peace: naturally, Fran, 
and England, perceiving the excellence of his intention, 
will follow suit at once. The basic principle of the ny 
Germany will be ‘“ Universal and unperturbable happines” 
and its constitution a happy blend of Caesarism and Gui. 
Democracy in which, on the successful Austrian model, tip 
Catholic Church will play an important part. Prin 
Loewenstein was at one time in charge of the Republicy 
Youth Organizations, and so youth will, of course, be specially 
represented in the new constitution and there will be gy 
Imperial Youth Leader. It is surely not indiscrect 4, 
suggest that Prince Loewenstein himself seems marked ¢y; 
to take on the post when it is vacated by its presen 
occupant, or rather usurper, Baldur von Schirach. 

After Hitler's Fall is a depressing document. If it haj 
been written in the 1830’s by a romantic Liberal supporter ¢j 
Greater Germany, it might have passed muster ;_ but th 
collapse in 1848 and the ignominious history of the hy 
hundred years should have been enough to show that sloppy 
metaphysics are not enough to make a liberal revolutionay 
programme. The tragedy of Germany is that its liberalisy 
sprang from the romantic nationalist movement, and for 
that reason never produced a hard-headed radical party, 
Thus the success of Hitler lies really in the fact that he wa 
the first man to popularize the Germanic sermonizings ¢{ 
which this book is an example. In doing so, he was forced 
to surrender the actual power to those clearer heads whic, 
themselves devoid of mysticism, were best able to utilix 
it for their own interests. The same would happen to Prine 
Loewenstein were he, by some freak of chance, to succeed 
Hitler with the aid of French money and bayonets. That he 
should do so is not beyond the realm of possibility. Who 
in 1926 could have conceived that the ecstatic author 6 
Mein Kampf—which is no better and no worse a book than 
this—would in 1934 be the “spiritual leader” of the German 


people ? R. H. S. Crossmay, 
















































Ethical Fireworks 


By H. L. Mencken. 





Treatise on Right and Wrong. 
Paul. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is possible to write amusingly about morality. la 
Rochefoucauld did it; so did Gratian, in that undeserved) 
neglected book The Art of Worldly Wisdom. It is alw 
possible to write dully, albeit profoundly, about morality. 
Kant did it, so did Mill, so did Sidgwick. When the two 
qualities of amusingness and depth are combined, whe 
a moralist is also a wit, we get a Shaw or a Swift. Th 
highest excellence of ethical writing consists, in fact, in 
the author’s ability to make righteousness readable. 
Judged by any of these standards Mr. Mencken’s bok 
-annot be rated very high. It is facetious without humour 
(it is not, I submit, very funny to have “ astonished ” Jewish 
friends “more than once” by assuring them that they 
were “perfectly free under Yahweh to dine upon June 
bugs,” or to describe contemporary Protestant clergymel 
in the United States as ‘‘ those sorry bounders of God’) 
and serious without scholarship (it is not true that 
Descartes revolted against Christian dogma; on the contrary, 
at the very first signs of trouble, he toed the line of theological 
orthodoxy with painful zeal); it is not very righteous 
and, for my part, I do not find it very readable. The book 
is described by its author as a companion volume to bis 
Treatise on the Gods, published in 1930. Mr. Mencken does 
not, he says, think that there is any necessary connexi0! 
between religion and ethics; but for some reason or other 
they do, he finds, happen to have been associated rather 
frequently in history, and his investigation of Gods has 
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IDLINGS IN ARCADIA 
By E. D. CUMING 


With line and half-tone Illustrations by 


J. A. SHEPHERD 


The partnership which produced the delicious 
“ Arcadian Calendar” several years ago, is success- 
fully repeated with all its unique knowledge and its 
inimitable wit. 10s. 6d. net 








ALPINE PILGRIMAGE 
By DR. JULIUS KUGY 
Translated by H. E. G. TYNDALE 


“He is great among mountaineers by the wide sweep 

of his achievement, but, above all, by his intense love 

of the mountains.’—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 12s. net 





CHOPIN: HIS LIFE 
By WILLIAM MURDOCH 


“The fullest and most trustworthy account of the 
subject that has yet appeared.”—Ernest NEWMAN in 
the Sunday Times. With 23 Illustrations. 16s. net 





JAMES MILNE’S 
MEMOIRS OF A BOOKMAN 


“He writes from the fullness of knowledge. Yes, 
informing as the ‘Memoirs’ are, they never lose the 
lightness of touch which is the hall-mark of the 
artist."—Lorp Ernie in the Sunday Times. 

With Illustrations. 12s. net 





THE BATON IN THE 
KNAPSACK 
By LAURENCE CURRIE 


“A workmanlike, readable sketch of the great 
Emperor’s military career.’—Sunday Times. 
With Illustrations of all the Marshals. 12s. net 





RHODESIAN MOSAIC 
By MAJOR R. R. HOARE, M.C. 


Places and people of this beautiful country intimately 
described in vivid sketches. 
With Frontispiece and Map. 10s. 6d. net 





THE GORGE 
By LORD BYRON 


A fantasy, an allegory, a survey of life and an appeal 
to idealism written by the present holder of the 
famous title. 3s. 6d. net 








THE CRAFT OF FORGERY 
By HENRY T. F. RHODES 


“A fascinating study of one of the most peculiar of 
all crimes.”"—Evening News. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





SWORD FOR HIRE 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


“A singularly adventurous life. Mr. Duff was born 
to be a chronicler.”—Sunday Times. 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


wa 50 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W.1 





After Hitler’s Fall 


Prince Hubertus Loewenstein 


This is the first constructive book on Germany and her 
future. Prince Loewenstein, the brilliant author of The 
Tragedy of a Nation, has himself played an important part 
in German affa‘r; and this new book, providing a programme 
for Germany, has been eagerly awaited. 


Elizabethan Essays 
T. S. Eliot 


Mr. Eliot’s essays on the Elizabethan Dramatists have now 
been collected in The Faber Library. An excellent intro- 
duction to the Elizabethan period. 3,6 


Butcher’s Broom 
Neil M. Gunn 


Mr. Gunn’s finest novel since Morning Tide. A story of 
the Highland Clearances, told with superb vigour and 
glowing with righteous indignation which all readers will 
share. A PORPOISE PRESS BOOK. 7/6 


Traitor’s Gait 
Robert Craig 


A stormy romance of Scotland at the time of the French 
Revolution. Gilbert Faa, Chevalier Munro and Cicero Stewart, 
the mulatto boxer of royal descent, dominate scene after 
scene of turbulent adventure. A PORPOISE PRESS 
BOOK. 7/6 


Round the Corner 
Percy Brown 


A mad, daring, and loyal autobiography of adventure. ‘This 
gay and grand book.’—The Sunday Times. ‘Intensely alive.’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘genuinely exciting..—Daily Mail. 8/6 


first cheap edition 


The Indian Police 


J. C. Curry 
With a preface by Lord Lloyd 


Mr. Curry’s book gives the thrilling magnificent story. In the 
words of Professor John Coatman: ‘It is more than a kook. 
It is a panorama of Indian tiwn and country life.’ It intro- 
‘duces the reader to the real India whose fate is now being 
decided. 5/- 


Two Hundred Hands 
from Match Play 
Hubert Phillips & B. C. Westall 


These two we'l-known experts have brought together a 
selection of hands from the most significant matches of the 
last two years. They are fully analyzed and annotated and 
the result is an indispensable case book. 7/6 


FABER & FABER 


24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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Jed him naturally on to an examination of morals. However, 
he seems to find it hard to leave the ‘Gods behind, since 
at least three-quarters of the present book is about religious 
rather than about ethical beliefs and customs. 

Treatise on Right and Wrong is neither history nor philo- 
sophy; it neither tells us systematically what men have 
believed and how they have behaved, nor what, on the 
author’s view, they ought to have believed and how they 
ought to have behaved. In fact Mr. Mencken confesses 
to “a great dislike for metaphysics” and takes credit for 
his deliberate refusal to ‘define such concepts as right 
and wrong, good and evil, moral and immoral, sin and 
virtue!” Nevertheless, he indulges in metaphysical dis- 
cussions of such matters as free will, and, in spite of his 
avowed ignorance of the meaning of morals, does not hesitate 
to pass frequent moral judgements» Where Christians are 
concerned, these judgements are almost uniformly harsh. 
Mr. Mencken tells us that his object is to criticize ** as amiably 
as possible the theories hatched by other men, either on 
their own motion or under inspiration from the powers 
and principalities of the air.’ The sentiment shows a 
becoming condescension; but if the following—a fairly 
typical passage—is the best Mr. Mencken can do in the way 
of amiability, I can only conclude that he has either lament- 
ably failed to carry out his intention, or that he is a singularly 
unamiable man.—‘*Its’’ (Christianity’s) ‘* moral system 
remains an easy and grateful refuge for the weak and sick, 
the stupid and the misinformed, the confiding and the 
irresolute, but there is little in it to attract men and women 
who are intelligent and enterprising, and do not fear remote 
gaseous and preposterous Gods, and have a proper respect 
for the dignity of man.” 

For the rest Mr. Mencken is concerned to.“ set forth a 
few common facts,” apparently in the belief that ethics 
can be ranked among the sciences, and that it is high time 
that somebody, in the name of scientific ethics, undertook 
the task of cataloguing the beliefs and behaviour of men, 
especially primitive men, whom Mr. Mencken delights 
ethically to honour. Anthropologists and sociologists who 
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spend their time, or so one had supposed, in comp; 

precisely such a catalogue, appear to have studied and Writte 
in vain. Or perhaps they are too systematic for Mr, Menckey 
whose selection of facts for insertion appears to haye ben 
dictated by no principle other than that of the accident 
of his reading and interest. Thus we learn that all “ propert 
save a few trinkets has been taken away from” coma 
porary Russians ; that in contemporary Germany * the 
reigning powers have come to terms with ecclesiastical 
authority”; that the “ growth of the more absurd form, 
of nationalism during the past century is probably largely 
due to the spread of free education”; that “ every Gover. 
ment, as such, is a scoundrel” ; that ‘* public functionaries 
- + . constitute a class of professional immoralists, living by 
preying on the ignorance and credulity, the foolish fear 
and vain hopes of their victims’ (one thinks inevitably 
of the British Civil Service); that Rousseau, Lenin and 
Trotsky are ‘* essentially obscure men”; and so on, Mr, 
Mencken believes that. the five fundamental prohibitions 
which are to be found in every moral system are * murder, 
theft, trespass, adultery and false witness.” It is high 
time that he added uncharitableness. 

C. E. M. Joan, 


Mr. Agate’s Sunday Service 


First Nights. By (Nicholson and Watson, 
10s. 6d.) 

ON the dust-jacket of this book, which is a selection from what 
Mr. Agate has written about the London theatre during the 
last four years, the author is described as ‘ unquestionably 
the foremost figure today in the field of dramatic criticism,” 
and ‘‘a worthy successor to Shaw, Archer and Walkley.” 
To the former phrase, which is the publishers’ periphrastic 
way of suggesting that Mr. Agate is our leading dramatic 
critic, it may be objected that there are other writers with as 
good a claim as his to the title: Mr. Charles Morgan, Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, Mr. Ivor Brown. ‘From the second 
there need be no dissent. Mr. Agate is * a worthy successor” 
to Shaw, Archer and Walkley, in the sense that he works 
with the same methods as they did, and employs similar 
standards of criticism with at least equal ability. But the 
publishers showed tact in not ascribing to him a longer critical 
pedigree. In speaking of Mr. Agate as continuing a tradition, 
one remembers that it is a tradition that has fairly recently 
been formed. It is not possible, except in a chronological 
sense, to speak of him as a successor to those who were the 
predecessors of Shaw, Archer and Walkley ; as a successor to, 
say, John Taylor, Thomas Holcroft and Leigh Hunt. In his 
personal contribution Mr. Agate is not much less acute a 
dramatic critic than was any one of them. He is not a 
successor to them, because he does not work in the same 
tradition : and he is in essentials a less good critic because the 
tradition in which he works is inferior to theirs. 

The difference between the traditions is the difference in the 
critic’s attitude and relation to his public. When the former 
tradition was in force, in for example, the eighteenth century, 
plays were written for one social class and from one broad 
point of view, there was a standardized culture in contrast to 
the diversity of today, and the critic was consequently able to 
write as a member of the audience and to start with certain 
assumptions about prevailing standards in literature and in 
life with which he knew the other members of the audience 
would agree. With the breaking up of standardized culture, 
completed before the middle of the last century, and with the 
changes in dramatic subjects and the social structure of 
audiences, the critic’s position of security slipped away. By 
Archer’s time not only was he unable to write as a member 
of the audience, but he could not assume that he was writing 
for a theatrical audience at all. In the eighteenth century 
the dramatist’s public was larger than the critic’s, but for 
practical purposes they could be identified : .today a great 
many more people read about the theatre than go to theatres, 
and dramatic criticism is consequently for many people nota 
complement to playgoing, but a substitute for it. The critic’s 
difficulty is to fulfil his obligations to both publics at the same 


James Agate. 


time. 
The problem has not been solved by Mr. Agate, nor indeed 


by any other contemporary critic, if one excludes from 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. 
ALEXANDER CANNON, 


K.C.A4.. KUSHOG YOGI and Master the Fifth of the 
Great White Lodge of the Himalayas 
Author of “ THE INVISIBLE INFLUENCE ” 


POWERS THAT BE 


5/- NET—FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OUT TO-DAY 


The secrets of Yoga, Oriental Hypnotism, Telepathy, 
Thought-measuring, Thought-projection, Materializa- 
tions and de-Materializations, Clairaudience, Clairvoy- 
ance, and Astral Journeying are clearly explained. 
Eastern Wisdom is made practicable for the West. 
Knowledge is revealed to save the world from its mad rush 
to disaster. This book is not “in the air,” but opens up a 
New Science on all planes of existence. 

A revelation of the true nature of disease and insanity is 
presented in a most forceful and convincing manner. 
Reincarnation, life on other planets, the Unity of Life, and 
many other important facts of existence are proved. 

The Book of Revelaticn is made plain and fascinating in the 
light of this New Science. 


THE STRONGHOLDS OF MATERIALISM 
WILL BE SHAKEN BY THIS BOOK 


ARDEN VALES 


by PETER BROOK 7/6 Net 


A novel on Spiritualism with a beautiful and exciting story. 
The critics have eulogized it. 


The Francis Mott Co., 5 Staple Inn, 
LONDON, W.C.1 Telephone: Holborn 3152 
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consideration the quasi-philosophical exercises in vogue in 
certain quarters which effect a rather pointless compromise 
between the two functions of the critic. For the most part 
Mr. Agate addresses himself to the public which does not 
attend the theatre. Few of the reviews reprinted in this 
book attempt the kind of critical summing up of a play 
which is of assistance to those who have recently seen or 
are about to see it, but one can imagine that all of them were 
of value at the time to the reader with a detached general 
interest in the theatre. They bear the imprint of a mind 
with an almost fanatical devotion to everything relating 
to the theatre, with zest and energy, and with a reassuring 
disinclination to take anything on trust. Each review, read 
separately, is within its limits an extremely competent piece 
of theatrical journalism. 

That the impression made by the collection as a whole 
is less satisfactory is due to the limitations of Mr. Agate’s 
aims and critical methods. The articles reprinted cover 
nearly four years of theatrical activity in London, but 
nothing approaching a view of the English theatre during 
that period emerges. Indeed Mr. Agate’s point of view 
remains elusive on almost any subject. He seems unwilling 
to commit himself to any sustained piece of critical writing, 
preferring instead to deliver a number of scattered and 
frequently unrelated judgements, and sometimes playing 
with ideas like a cat addressing itself to a mouse which it 
suspects of being able to answer back. If Mr. Agate has 
formulated any considerable body of critical theory, he 
has not made it explicit anywhere in this book, and critical 
principles are necessary to justify the republication of articles 
such as these. The possession of even a general point of view 
would serve to give cohesion to this collection and the book 
its raison étre: what would be required in addition to make 
it readable, I have not the temerity to suggest. As it stands, 
a style encrusted with puns, alliterations, clichés, redundancies, 
allusions, and quotations from the French, and bound 
together by an unrivalled archness of manner, though possibly 
supportable in small quantities, taken in bulk produces an 
effect which is overwhelming. As a stylist Mr. Agate owes 
less to Archer than to Mrs. Amanda Ros. 

DeREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Ballet 


Balletomania. By Arnold Haskell. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

Reviewers, to indicate enthusiasm, often declare that they 
have gulped a book at a single sitting. But it is not often that 
a reviewer confesses he has read a book from cover to cover 
carefully, putting it down and taking it up again where he 
left off. In spite of its horrible title, the present writer read 
Balletomania in this way. Why? The style is undistin- 
guished, and the arrangement of the material often awkward 
and haphazard: yet it holds the attention. For the author 
manages to infect the reader to a very striking degree with his 
own mania. 

The reader, let us suppose, is one of that numerous circle 
of ballet-lovers who take every convenient opportunity of 
seeing ballet, without greatly putting themselves out for 
ballet’s sake. He will lay down this book surprised at his own 
former tepidity—astonished at himself for not having resigned 
(as Mr. Haskell has done) all other interests, and followed 
the Ballet from city to city over the surface of the world, 
temperamentally incapable of missing a_ single first-class 
performance. 

There is a great deal to be said for being such a maniac. 
For the chief thing that makes life worth living is intensity of 
interest ; and, for intensity of interest, that narrowness which 
is the first characteristic of mania is essential. Fundamentally 
it is their narrowness of outlook which makes the lot of saints 
and martyrs such an enviable one: that congenital fanatic 
narrowness, which no voluntary effort can ever duplicate. 
It is this same narrowness which is Mr. Haskell’s most blessed 
possession ; and indeed his temperamental approach to ballet 
is very much that of an Early Father to the Church. He per- 
ceives that it is sublime ; and to enjoy the fullest measure of 
that sublimity he is willing both to surrender all other pursuits, 
and arduously to train his intelligence to that particular end. 

We take this attitude for granted in religion ; we are fairly 
familiar with it in painting, music and poetry ; but though 
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Mr. Haskell is in fact only one of a glorious company, the true 
balletomane is a less familiar figure. In this country, at ayy 
rate, there are very few. English critics have devoted thee 
lives to the other arts ; but they do not sufficiently lose theip 
heads about ballet (gush is not the same thing). They are ng 
ready, in the biblical phrase, to lose their lives in order tg 
save them. 

Nor is this damning level-headedness altogether confing 
to amateurs of the art. That the English nation can produce 
great dancers, there are the classical examples of Markoyg 
and Sokolova to prove: but the very rarity of such great 
English dancers is symptomatic. Given an adequate physica 
heritage, and given the natural ability and the technical 
training, it is the necessary fanaticism that most English 
dancers lack. One may hear even the best of English teacher 
argue that they do not work their pupils as hard as a Russian 
would, because they can obtain the same results without 
over-tiring them. Technically, and physically, this may be 
true; but sufficient work never made a great artist. Over. 
work, and monstrous over-work, is from time to time psycho. 
logically a necessity. It is as necessary to the artist as 
persecution was to the early Christian. It alone can conjure 
the human into the superhuman. A rational training and 
a careful avoidance of over-fatigue may be the best way of 
making a fine athlete ; but to make a dancer—as any other 
artist—the ordeal of blinding over-fatigue is essential. 

The most important thing about Mr. Haskell’s book is 

his general demonstration that the true mania for ballet is 
something valuable; but, regarded in detail, it contains 
much of intrinsic interest. Like all real enthusiasm, his 
enthusiasm is not blind ; and his criticism is able. Whether 
his verdicts are sometimes questionable, only a_ brother 
balletomane of equal standing has the right to say—but they 
are never unintelligent, and they appear always at least to 
attempt pure honesty. Only occasionally does one feel 
that condemnation could have been more sweeping, or that 
an inside view of the game possibly to some slight extent 
has obscured the view. It is the feeling of the present writer, 
for instance, that some at least of the work of the Vic-Wells 
Ballet has been treated far more tenderly than it deserves 
(and there is certainly a considerable body of opinion which 
does not regard Mlle. Ninette de Valois as wholly an apostle 
of light). But in dealing with the more important figures 
—with the mythical Diagheleff, for example, or Pavlova, 
or Karsarvina—his opinions are both penetrating and well 
balanced ; and if there is a slight air of controversy in his 
attitude to Nijinsky, that, in the circumstances, was to 
be expected. Moreover, classicist as he rightly is in theory, 
he is entirely free from the frequently attendant vice of a 
sentimental conservatism. His joy at the resurrection 
brought about by Colonel de Basil, and his praise of the 
new stars Toumanova and Baronova, is unstinted. One 
could not wish those two young artists a more wholesale 
blessing than that they may long continue to deserve such 
praise ! 

As the roots of this, the latest of the arts to attain its golden 
age, spread more widely in England, let us hope that such 
informed fanaticism as Mr. Haskell’s may spread also. May 
it burn away from the rising generation of dancers that 
economy of effort which must otherwise prevent their ever 
becoming great. The present writer recently watched, both 
in rehearsal and in performance, a series of short ballets 
which some young pupils had composed and organized on 
their own. They were exceedingly simple, and at times a 
little too naively mimetic : but of unquestionable charm and 
keauty. All the dancing was competent. But there was 
one young girl who was outstanding. Her every movement, 
even in the tiresome details of rehearsal, was a keen pleasure 
to watch. (Her patronymic, whether through coincidence 
or relationship, is the same as Markova’s.) Will she, as one 
is tempted to prophesy, be one of the great dancers of the 
future ? Such prophecies are rash to make; for their ful- 
filment does not depend alone on the dancer herself, nor does 
it even depend on the brilliancy of her teaching (in this case, 
all that could be desired). It depends ultimately on the 
pitiless intensity of the mania of those in whose hands she 
falls for the next few years. 






















































The richest ore cannot give up its metal unless it is sub 


jected to enormous heat. Ricuarp Hucues. 
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HEREFOR DSHIRE 


The third volume of the Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments of Herefordshire by the Royal Commission. on 
Historical Monuments relates to the North-West part of the 
County. It includes a survey-of Offa’s Dyke and many other 
features of great interest. The volume will have a strong appeal 
for all who value the historic associations of a charming 
English county. Demy Quarto. Cloth Ixvii+ 264 pp., 
4 maps, 124 plans and 188 illus. 30s. (30s. gd.). “* This 
yolume is sumptuously illustrated. . . . Hardly a page will be 
turned which does not bring pleasant reminders of picturesque 
scenes to anyone who has travelled through Herefordshire.’’— 


Sunday Times. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In his Annual Report the Chief Medical Officer discusses the 
State of Public Health and refers to the effects upon it of 
prolonged unemployment. 4s. 6d. (4s. 10d.). 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


The Guide to Current Official Statistics is an essential work of 
reference. It provides a key to the storehouse of statistical 
information contained in the hundreds of official periodicals 
returns and reports on a wide range of subjects published each 
year by Government departments. Volume listing and index- 
ing the statistics for 1933. 345 pp- Is. (1s. §d.). 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Colonial Office has prepared a comprehensive survey in 
one volume of all the essential facts relating to the economic 
position of the various parts of the Colonial Empire. Ample 
statistical material accompanies each section of the survey 
Foolscap folio. 574 pp. 258. (25s. 9d.). 
“Few books published this year have more interesting, 
important and even exciting things to say... . It is a full 
exposition . . . of the riches either developed or still in promise, 
with which the Colonies abound.’—The Listener. 


MIGRATION 

The Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration policy 
discusses a question of first-rate importance from the stand- 
point of Imperial development and domestic social policy. 
Cmd. 4689. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


The Department of Overseas Trade has recently issued two 
reports of outstanding interest. That on “ Economic 
Conditions in Germany to June, 1934” deals with a vear ot 
far-reaching changes in German political life. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
The Report on “* Economic Conditions in France ~ ualiv 
comprehensive, inasmuch as it reviews the economic life of 
France over the period 1928-1934. Roy. 8vo. Over 7oo pp. 


78. (7S. od.) 





IS unuSua!! 


“An extremely complete picture of the economic lite of 
modern France. Manchester Guard 


RUSSIA 


The text of the Penal Code of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic has now been issued by the Foreign Office 






with amendments up to December ist, 1933, and three 
appendices. 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 


KENYA 


Annual Return of the Native Affairs 
3s. (3s. 4d.). 

Report on Economic Conditions in Fast 
Kenya Colony and Tanganyika). \pril, 1932 

3s. 3d. (3s. sd.). pa 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Administration 
of Justice in Criminal Matters in Kenya, Ugand 
Tanganyika Territory and Correspondence arising ou 
Report. Cmd. 4623. 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
Minutes of Evidence with Index and Memoranda su 
to the Commission. 20s. (20s. 6d.). 

Report of the Kenya Land Commission. Cmd. 4556. 11s. 


(IIs. 9d.). 











All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
H.M. STATIONER OFFICE 

Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. EDINBURGH: Ir20 G St. 
MANCHESTER: York St. CARDIFF: 1 St, Andrew's Cres, BELFAST: 8¢ Chicheste 


Or through any Bookseller. 














BOOKS OF 


SOME IMPORTANCE 





The Tuileries 


By G. LENOTRE. 
Translated from the French by Hucu Barnes. 


Illustrated. 


12/6 net 


Spectator: “ M. Lenétre has presented quite a vivid 


picture of court life.” 


Glasgow Herald: “ This scholarly record.” 


John o? London: 


In the Trail of the 


Three Musketeers 
By BERNARD 
Illustrated. 
Daily Telegraph: “A ne 


cotsman;: 


vel idea, and 


NEWMAN. 


“ An entertaining history.” 


10/6 net 


a good one.” 


“Stimulating and often exciting.” 


limes Literary Supplement: “ A very good idea.” 


Glasgow Herale: 
ment.” 


Echoes of Old Wars 


By COLONEL €C. 
Hilustrated. 


This book is com] 
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px ad 


letters and accounts of 


Scenes become tense with excite- 


FIELD, R.M.LL 


10/6 net 


of personal and unofficial 
bygone battles by land and 
by sea. A collection of great historical interest. 


Life and Death at the Old Bailey 


tory of I 
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Right-ho, Jeeves 
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10/6 net 
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Ry P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7/6 net 
onN Beevers: “Astonishingly funny happenings 
one of his very best books.” 
Ropert Lynt ‘Another comic masterpiece Mr. 
Wodehouse’s high spirits are irresistible.” 
The Ship in the Fanlight 
7/6 net 
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Prose and Conversation 


Modern Prose Style. (Oxford University 


Press. 6s.) 


By Bonamy Dobrée. 


In writing this book Mr. Dobrée says that he was actuated 
by three motives: ‘ (1) A desire to talk about something 
which interests me . . . (2) A desire to make the reader think 
asI do... (3) A desire to move him to the same enjoyment 
as I myself derive from this sort of enquiry. ...” These 
reasons, he holds, are also the three main ones for which 
people write in general. For some the first is the most 
important, for others the second, for others the third; and 
so prose literature may be divided into three classes: the 
descriptive, the explanatory, and the emotive. These are 
the divisions which Mr. Dobrée actually makes in his survey 
of modern prose ; they are rough and ready divisions, as he 
himself points out; but for the purposes of his enquiry 
they are effective : they clear the ground. As for the enquiry 
itself, Mr. Dobrée has succeeded admirably in the two more 
important of his aims: the first and the third. It would be 
difficult for anyone to remain uninterested in his excellent 
talk, or find no pleasure in his enquiry. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful whether he will make all his readers think as 
he does ; and indeed part of one’s enjoyment in following an 
enquiry of the present kind, where one finds oneself involun- 
tarily collaborating, lies in occasional disagreement : a recur- 
ring and friendly dialogue with the author. Mr. Dobrée’s 
book is persuasive throughout and admirably reasoned, but 
it also incites the reader te argument; and that, of course, 
is a merit, not a fault: any book on the subject which did 
not do so would be a mere summary of accepted commonplaces. 

Where I find myself most seriously arguing -with Mr. 
Dobrée, or it may be simply with his way of putting his case, 
is in his two chapters on ‘* The New Way of Writing.” ‘ What 
I think is going on at the present day,” he says, “ is a return 
to speech rhythms; the conscious stylists are, so to speak, 
ridding themselves of ‘style’: not ‘style’ but a style is 
what they are aiming at, a style that will faithfully reflect 
their mind as it utters itself naturally.” Now it seems to 
me that this statement might have been put in a different 
way. A prose style more ample than ordinary speech did 
exist at one time, and we have no reason to doubt that it 
was a natural mode of expression, since it reflected a general 
way of life and belief existing then. The style of Donne 
and Milton reflects their mind, it seems to me, “ as it utters 
itself naturally.” With the decay of this way of life and 
belief, however, what Mr. Dobrée calls style gradually degen- 
erated as well, until today, as he points out, it is left to journal- 
ists. That being so, however, the reason why conscious 
stylists nowadays are ridding themselves of style is because 
they are left with no choice. It is not that in modern times 
we have made any great advance in the art of prose writing, 
but rather that an element in prose once natural to it is 
disappearing. Donne, Browne and Milton had both style 
and a style, to adopt Mr. Dobrée’s distinction, The modern 
writer must be content if with great labour he elaborates a 
style. This, it seems to me, is because language, like every- 
thing else, is at present being reduced to its elements. 
And that is not in itself a good thing, though it no doubt 
represents a necessary stage in the development of prose : 
a sort of stock-taking. 

Mr. Dobrée, I think, would agree with most of this: he 
himself says something of the same kind in other words ; but I 
think that in insisting so greatly on the virtues of ** speech 
rhythms ” he is a little unfair both to the ampler and the 
more severe kind of prose. ‘Two sentences that he quotes 
approvingly from Coeteau seem to me to come. closer to the 
truth: ‘ Form must be the form of the mind. Not a way 
of saying things but of thinking them.” Donne's style and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s are their way of thinking things. Neither 
is like talk, and yet neither is in the slightest degree un- 
natural. For prose can be more intimate, ample and exact 
than talk, and therefore should be: and if that 
natural rhythms are not speech rhythms, and to impose 
speech rhythms upon it too methodically makes it unnatural, 
as a good deal, for instance, of Mr. Hemingway's prose is. 

Mr. Dobrée is, I think, too dogmatic on this point. On the 
other hand, his comments on the actual passages he selects 
for consideration are ahways illuminating and. sometimes 


is so Its 


very subtle. On the difference between two Passages of plaiy 
narrative, one from Mr. Herbert Read, and the other from Mp, 
David Garnett, he is especially good ; and his treatment 
Mr. Joyce’s ‘* Work in Progress * shows admirable intelligencs 
and impartiality. It is in this detailed criticism of Chose 
passages that the main value of the book lies. No 
who reads it can help learning from it or enjoying it. 
EDWIN Mun, 









Cobras, Mongooses and Magic 


The Myth of the Mystic East. By Lt.-Col. R. H. Elliot, 

(Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 
“THE great rope-trick is a myth ... It has never bee 
performed, and it never will be.’ The basket-trick is 
another clever illusion. Snake-charmers who claim to be 
immune from cobra bites, sword-swallowers, jugglers, fir. 
eaters, men who make mangoes grow out of nothing, me 
who drive skewers through their skulls or tongues, and mep 
who extrude their eyes until they lie outside the lids, com 
under Colonel Elliot’s vigilant eye. Of these things he 
writes well, but none of his writing justifies his statement 
that he has * not the least hesitation in stating that the 
mystery of the East is a myth.” 

The East, particularly India, remains mysterious in spite 
of Colonel Elliot's explanations. How do fire-walkers travers 
red-hot coals ? What arts of thought-transference are taught 
to Tibetian initiates ? Does mass-hypnotism exist ? What 
scientific explanation can the author offer for the Yogic 
death-trance, or for the humble snake-charmer’s capacity for 
luring snakes from their hiding places? We _ need not 
attribute such phenomena to supernatural agency, but neither 
need we lose our faculty for wonder, 

While conceding Colonel Elliot’s main contention—that 
the glamour of India disposes us to be uncritical in ow 
acceptance of phenomena which are only conjuring tricks— 
the reader who studies the interesting evidence here collected 
will still be disposed to regret that the author nowhere draws 
a distinction between mystery and mysticism. 

The mysticism of India is not a myth, nor is it a mystery, 
Like all mysticism, it is an attempt to bring the mind of man 
into touch with transcendental Reality. The Vedic Aryans 
were closer than, say, the doctors of Darwin's day to modem 
conceptions of space, time, and matter. If Colonel Elliot 
is really trying (as he alleges) to ** drive a nail into the coffin 
of mysticism,” then he has failed in his endeavour. The 
least convincing passages in his book are those which 
animadvert upon the “ rice-fed brain,” and ** loafing through 
life dependent on others.” But when he cuts the psycho 
logical cackle and comes to the cobras, he is on sure ground. 

As an exceptionally successful eye-surgeon, the author 
had opportunities for seeing the life of India from a different 
angle from that of the soldier or official, although he was himself 
also an official. There is a closely-observed and well-written 
description of a fight between a mongoose and its adversary. 
We read also of witchcraft in Africa, and of the habits of 
vipers in the New Forest. It will be news to the reader that 
fights between mongooses and adders have been staged in 
England: “when given grass-snakes the ichneumons .(mon- 
gooses) showed no alarm, and pounced without hesitation 
on the back of the reptiles’ necks. It was quite a different 
affair when adders were supplied to them. They worked 
round the vipers just as I have described their doing with 
the cobras, and waited until they were in a favourable position; 
then they darted at their victims. Snake and mongoose 
rolled over and over, the former coiled tightly round its 
deadly adversary. . . . In the end the mongoose was always 
the winner, and finished up by eating the back of the snake's 
neck. . . Colonel Elliot thinks that the mongoose’s 
instant recognition of the difference between British poisonous 
and non-poisonous snakes may be due to a sense of smell. 

The author tells us much about various venoms, and 
draws a horrifying picture of the python, with its powerful 
coils and septic mouth (p. 256) which contrasts curiously 
with the story of the * beautiful 6 ft. 3 in. python ” which 
the author suggested giving to a girls’ school (p. 2389). 

It is a pity that Colonel Elliot has not told us what 
to do if (a) attacked, and (5) bitten or constricted by the 
various kinds of snakes ; and what are the chances of recovery, 
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Sidgwick & Jackson 


announce 


The Journals, Letters and Verses of 


MARJORY FLEMING 


In collotype facsimile from the MSS, in the National 
Library of Scotland. “Edited by ArvunpEeLt Espairr, 
of the British Museum. With a Portrait and a View 





of Braehead. Cr. 4to, 42s n 
Limited to 525 cepies for sale, 
Prospectus with specimen plate on application. 
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New and revised third cdition. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT 


WAS ROME 


By J. C. STOBART 
Edited by F. N. Pryce 


With additional illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


*% Uniform with last year’s revised edition of THE 


GLORY THAT WAS GREECE, half the former price. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


HENRY CHETTLE 
By HAROLD JENKINS 12s, 64. net. 


%* The first full-length study of this tmportent 
Slicabcthan dramatic collaboreter. 








TWELVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Selected by Geoffrey Whitworth, 
Director of the British Drama League 


Ss, net. 
** Hitherto unpublished plays, specially selected with 
a view to amateur production. 











London: 44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary oF UNiversAL KNOWLEDGE 


This work has recently been thoroughly revised, and is well 
abreast of the times. 


10 vols. Cloth £10 net; half-morecco, £17 10s. net 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTICNARY 
Revisep Epition (ready probably in December) 15s. net 
The Great of all Nations and all Times. Edited by Wm. 

i Geppiz, M.A., B.Sc., and J. Lippert Geppie, M.A. 

Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations, from 

the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious Biblio- 

graphies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP4DIA OF ENGLISH 

| LITERATURE 
New Epition. 3 vols. Cloth £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net 
A history, critical and biographical, of Authors in the 
English Tongue from the Earliest times to the present day, 
with Specimens of their Writings. 

CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 

| DICTIONARY 

PronouncinG ExpLaNaTory ETYMOLOGICAL 

TuHorovcH_y Revisep Epition. Cloth 7s. 6d. net; 

Quarter-bound, 10s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 17s. 6d. net 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
y A. LanpsporoucH THomson. One hundred and thirty- 
two beautiful page Drawings in Colour by Georce RaNkIN. 
£1 5s. net 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 7s. 6d. net 
By J. M. Boraston. With a simple method of Identif- 
cation. Contains 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS 
By H. Mortimer Batten 
Illustrated by Warwick REYNOLDS 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK GF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 
By GaretH H. Browninc 
First and Second Series. Each 10s. 6d. net 


Each Volume contains 50 full-page Illustrations in cclour. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


7s. 6d. net 








ve ry, 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, and EDINBURGH. 

















BELL 





A great new 
English dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


After ten years of active preparation an 
entirely new Webster Dictionary is now 
ready. Neither pains nor expense have 
been spared to make it the finest English 
dictionary for the ordinary man and 
woman ever published. It is up to date 
in every sphere and has the most com- 
plete vocabulary of any dictionary. More- 
over, in fullness of information it is the 
equal of a many-volume encyclopedia. 
Prices from £4 4s. net 
Please write for Prospectus 


Sea Power in the 
Modern World 


ADMIRAL 
SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


THE TIMES: ‘ . the time is ripe 
for a new study of the nature and im- 
plications of sea power, such as that 
made by Captain Mahan some forty 
years ago. Admiral Richmond ranges 
over the whole field ... [his] arguments 
are logical and convincing, and one may 
be permitted to hope that in time they 
will come to be accepted.” 10s. 6d. net 


The 
Strange Invaders 
ALUN LLEWELLYN 


A weird, exciting tale. The scene is set 
in the future with the second ice age 
creeping in from the poles. The declin- 
ing human race, already fighting a losing 
battle with a hostile world, is suddenly 
faced with the terror of the ‘strange 
invaders.’ 7s. 6d. net 


Princess 
in Uniform 
PRINCESS DADESHKELIANI 


In this book a Caucasian princess tells 
the amazing story of her adventures in 
the Russian army on the Austrian front. 
She enlisted in 1915, and, in the guise of 
a man, served as a dispatch rider, on 
cavalry patrol, with an ambulance, and 
for a short time in the front line trenches. 

7s. Od. net 


re SE a SA se rr 
6 Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
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if any, from the bites of cobras, kraits, sea-snakes, cotton- 
mouthed mambas, and puff-adders ; and from the embraces 
of a boa. Or is this asking the impossible ? Statistics 
would be certainly untrustworthy, but one would like to 
know whether the case of the Indian Army officer who was 
bitten by a cobra in his bed is a common one ?—** there was 
no help available, and after killing the snake he sat down 
to write final letters and make his will. He then got into 
bed, and woke in the morning none the worse for his 
adventure.” 

Beside these ophidian side-lights on India, the author's 
account of conjuring tricks—though admirably done—are 
comparatively prosaic; but this is not to say. that they 
are dull. The book bears the impress of a strong though 
not always sympathetic personality: its allusions and 
asides will recall the hills and plains of Hindustan to those 
who have lived there, and for those that have not, will serve 
to throw into relief some curious facts about a fascinating 


country and its people. F. Yeats-Brown. 


A Contrast in Lives 
A Surgeon’s China. By Albert Gervais. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 
Rhodesian Mosaic. By Rawdon Hoare. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


A Surgeon’s China seems to me to be wholly praiseworthy. 
There is no occasion to be immoderate. I do not mean that 
it is “ shattering’ or “* epoch-making *’ or ** revolutionary,” 
but simply that I cannot conceive of any way in which it 
could be changed for the better and still be left the same kind 
of book. 

It is the memoir—though the publisher denies this—of a 
French medical officer in China. Dr. Gervais, a man now in 
early middle age, worked for six years under the Foreign 
Ministry at the Catholic Mission Hespital in Chengtu, a very 
large city in the remote province of Szechuan ; a city inhabited 
and governed exclusively by Chinese ; his colleagues at the 
hospital, a few missionaries and consuls, are the only Euro- 
peans with whom he was in contact; he learned to speak 
Chinese ; the period of his residence, 1919—1925, was typically 
turbulent and his position brought him into frequent, unusu- 
ally close association with the local notables. These oppor- 
tunities coming to a man of delicate literary skill and selective 
tact, have resulted in several books, none of which, I think, 
have been published in England, but widely recognized in 
France. 

It is not difficult to indicate the present book's claims to 
attention. It is consistently humorous, self-effacing, unten- 
dentious, unaffected. A part of his Chinese scene is already 
familiar to English readers—the eccentricities of American 
missionaries who try to stop their fellow Europeans from using 
tobacco, the heroism of the nuns, the intricate diplomatic 
relations between war-lords and bandits, the Chinese servants’ 
standards of honesty, the interminable politeness and ** saving 
of face” of social intercourse-——I do not remember seeing these 
better recorded, but they have been recorded before. The 
admirable, major part of the book deals with situations that 
would have been impossible to anyone but a doctor. He 
describes in a memorable chapter the obstruction put in the 
way of a simple operation by a mother who would greatly 
prefer to lose a daughter-in-law than her own prestige ; in 
another he tells of the difficulty of resisting a cholera epidemic 
in collaboration with American missionary doctors who refuse 
to use alcohol and opium, and a governor who prefers to see his 
population die of the disease than of starvation ; in another 
there are recorded the two attempts to introduce practical 
anatomy classes among a people who are shocked by the 
dissection of a corpse but see nothing amiss in his working upon 
living criminals. Every incident in the book is signifieant 
in matter and pleasing in form. 

Perhaps one of the book’s chief charms is the Gallic integrity 
of the author. Anglo-Saxons, when they become attracted 
by an alien culture, seem always to contrast it favourably 
with their own. Dr. Gervais, however deeply his affections 
are roused by his patients, never falls into the sentimental 
fallacy of denying his own standards. He regards the English 
with their boiled mutton and whisky, the Americans with their 
playing cards piously numbered instead of marked in the 
traditional suits, as literally barbarians. He feels in the same 








as 





way towards the Chinese with their opium and their dang 
boys. He judges each race by its own standards, and th 
standards themselves by an unshakable scale of classic Values, 

It is difficult to understand how Rhodesian Mosaic came to 
be published ; it is so trivial, so featureless, and so Aiscop. 
certingly ingenuous. The author has had a life of quite 
exceptional monotony on his Rhodesian farm, enlivened 
nothing more sensational than a small fire ; his travels took 
him to no more remote places than the tourist centres gf 
Victoria Falls and Zimbabwe. It would need a writer of out. 
standing skill to find anything communicable in this mig 
existence ; Mr. Hoare cannot even write grammatical English, 
He is a master, too, of the misuse of the mark of exclamation, 

An early section of the book is devoted to a précis of Rho. 
desian History ; then comes a description of his own home, 
with the “ quite nice ” rugs and the ‘* dark oak coffin tressels, 
which sound depressing, but were really very nice.” Then 
follow some sketches of Rhodesian life ; these are so ingenuous 
and so fatuous that they acquire a certain charm reminiscent 
of Mr. Thake, Mr. Pooter, and Mr. Salteena. There ar 
frequent lapses into dialogue, full of ‘I cried” and “[ 
muttered.” Here are two fair specimens : 

“* Let's take the lorry and go down for a bathe,’ said Westrup, 

‘ All right—-let’s go,’ I replied. 

‘But what about some of this tea ?’ said Green, eagerly filling 


an enormous cup. 
“Well, hurry up,’ shouted somebody.” 


Or: 


** While standing by the court, I noticed a decided tendency on the 
part of one of the players to give herself the benefit of the doubt 
when a ball bounded near the back line. 

‘Out!’ she cried, in rather too much of a hurry. 

‘Oh, no, it wasn’t,’ cried some tactless person. . . . An awk. 
ward silence followed while the lady bent down to examine the 
mark. 

‘Oh! so sorry; Ef believe it is just in—anyhow, we'll give it te 
you,’ said she. 

‘I told you it was,’ chuckled the officious friend, who received a 
most venomous look for his pains.” 


In passages of this kind the book takes on a kind of crazy 
dignity and becomes monumental in its silliness. 
Evetyn Wavcu. 


Mote Truths About Publishing 















































































































Author Hunting. By Grant Richards. (Hamish Hamilton. 1s.) 
A Publisher Speaking. By Geoffrey Faber. (Faber and 
Faber. 3s. 6d.) 






Books about publishing, I suppose, like books about any 
other form of gambling, have something of the quality whieh 
made the fortune of the late Nat Gould. Risk is the very 
essence of excitement, and publishing is nothing if not risky. 
With the racecourse, too, it shares an attractive flavour of ill 
repute, for the old notion of the rogue-publisher, buying 
Miltonic copyrights for a tenner, still lingers in the public 
mind. Those days are over, if indeed they ever existed, and 
the modern reader of books about publishing is more likely 
to weep for the publisher than for his client. But the old 
legend dies hard, and just as there is always an inexplicable 
flow of fresh capital into publishing, so there are always books 
being written, and read, about the so-called ** secrets” of 
the publishing world. 

Mr. Grant Richards and Mr. Geoffrey Faber ave both pub- 
lishers, both men who by their firms’ books have made their 
names familiar to readers—Mr. Richards before the War and 
Mr. Faber after it. But at that point the resemblance ends. 
Mr. Grant Richards’ book is autobiographical, a lively account 
of his activities since the day he put up the shutters of number 
9 Henrietta Street, on January Ist, 1897. In many ways it is 
a fascinating story, full of excitement, humour, and revealing 
anecdotes of the literary great. And authors, be it said, 
provide excellent material for autobiographies. Mr. Richards’ 
stories of George Moore, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr, A. E. Housman, 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser and a dozen others are entertaining not 
only in themselves but for the light they throw on the early 
struggles, ambitions and achievements of subsequently 
famous men. Nor is the field restricted to literature: the 
author's contacts included artists, journalists, and a variety of 
other celebrities. To read of them here is to see them through 
the eyes of a young man eager to make his name in the world 
of letters, a young man full of ideas, equipped with a good 
“nose” for a likely book and very little capital. It would 
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jb. HODSON (NEWS-CHRONICLE) 
. The fires that burn in him are not quenched, 


© and here they leap up again and again... His 


mind’s eye has conceived a picture etched 
withsome nobility, charity and with consider- 
able imagination.” 
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GEORGE LANSBURY 's 
My England 
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STAR 


ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P., 

in the DAILY HERALD 
. out of this unique experience of life a 
great book was born, and one which every 
citizen and especially those who do not know 
G. L. ought to read . . . every line breathes 
his faith and hope in ordinary people.” 
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ers > sees 
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“ Here, indeed, is a book which should set all out on a great crusade to sweep away the miseries that gall, 
the injustices that embitter, and all those things which kill the soul of mankind.” 


TIMES 
. it shows a warmth of heart which 
commands all respect and explains why the 
author so successfully discharged for two 
years at an advanced age the onerous task 
of leading the Opposition.” 











MICHAEL PRAVDIN’s 


memorable novel of 
history’s greatest tragedy 


DOUBLE 
EAGLE 


“This book is true from the first page to 
the last,” writes Michael Pravdirn. ‘‘| have 
commended no one. | have condemned no 
one; it has been left to the reader to form 


GEORGE SLOCOMBE's 


important authoritative 
study 


CRISIS IN 
EUROPE 


His study of the European scene provides the 
best informed and most lucid expositions of 
the intricate and topical problems of to-day. 
It will provoke discussion ; it may arouse 
antagonism, but Mr. Slocombe’s deductions 


CHARLES LADDS’ 


extraordinary 
autobiography 


PLL GO NO 
MORE A-ROVING 


“ This is a grand book. If it is all true, then it 
is amazing. If it is not true it does not 
particularly matter except that the writer is 











his own judgment.” 8/6 
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and arguments arrest attention. 
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then the most convincing liar | have ever read.” 
86 
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DONALD CARSWELL 


GUY FAWKES & OTHERS 


COLLIN BROOKS 
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FILSON YOUNG 


H. R. ARMSTRONG 
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EROS AND PSYCHE 
By BENCHARA BRANFORD 
‘An Essay on the Constitution and Destiny of Man 


** The most masterly display of thinking aloud in 
our generation.” 
KENNETH RICHMOND in “ THE OBSERVER.” 


12s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT ano LANGUAGE 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 


This book deals: with the more important problems 
that arise from the attempt to express thought in 
words. Of special appeal to the psychologist, the 
teacher and the writer. 


Ready shortly. 6s. net. 


THE BARGERYS 
By Dr. P. B. BALLARD 


The stories of the Bargery family. An excellent 


gift-book for children and adults. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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be diflicult to imagine a more dangerous set of attributes. 
Mr. Grant Richards reaped the rewards and paid the price of 
his enthusiasm, and has suffered, in the words of the dust- 
cover, “ exasperating vicissitudes of fortune”; but he has 
retained his optimism and an excellent memory, and these, 
supplemented by a remarkable selection of letters from many 
famous pens, make his book a very enjoyable record of one 
of the most romantic careers in modern letters. 

Mr. Faber’s contribution is of a very different order. Col- 
lected together in book form, these four papers originally 
read to * the trade” are now printed and published—it is a 
little difficult to say for whom. Those to whom they are 
primarily addressed—publishers, booksellers and the like— 
will, it is presumed, have heard them delivered by their 
author with a charm which the written word does not quite 
succeed in conveying. For Mr. Faber is depressing, exceed- 
ingly depressing, about the state of literature in general and 
the state of the book trade in particular. On all hands he 
sees the most alarming symptoms of disease: an ever-in- 
creasing flood of books, a continually lower standard of public 
taste, making general publishing more precarious than ever 
and leading inevitably, in the struggle for survival, to an 
unseemly scramble for ** best-sellers “*, with all the attendant 
evils—author-snitching, splash advertising, popular reviewing 
and the rest. In these circumstances the good but unsensa- 
tional book is at an almost overwhelming disadvantage, and 
it is something of a miracle if it ever succeeds in attracting 
sufficient attention to escape still-birth. No one who knows 
anything of the book trade can deny the truth of Mr. Faber’s 
remarks. It is an indisputable and shameful fact that it is 
at least ten times casier to sell a bad book than a good one. 
But I am not quite so sure that Mr. Faber’s solution—re- 
striction of output—is the right one, or that the evil is quite 
so rampant as he finds it. Reading Mr. Grant Richards’ 
pages one has the impression that selling good books was 
just as heartbreaking a business thirty years ago as it is today. 

And the solution ? Mr. Faber is all for restriction by mutual 
agreement between publishers, backed up by a stringent 
examination of the qualifications of all intending newcomers. 
Such an arrangement would certainly clear the ground, and 
that in itself would be an advantage ; but I doubt whether 
its ultimate results would be very beneficial. Limitation of 
choice may mean a higher average sale per book : it does not 
necessarily mean a higher sale for the good book. A more 
likely solution, it seems to me, though no doubt even more 
remotely practical, might operate through advances in 
education coupled with increased general purchasing power. 
When people are better taught and have more money to spend 
they will read, and may even be induced to buy, better books. 
Till then the publisher who cares about the quality of his 
list can only go on putting his faith in and—heaven help him 
—his money, on the authors in whom he believes. 

I. M. Parsons. 
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THE BIBLE AND 
THE MODERN MAN 


The Papers read at the 21st Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference are published on October 9th in a Special 
Number of 


THE MODERN CHURCHMAN 


3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. = 





The Very Rev. W. R. Inge, 
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Professor F. C. Burkitt, D.D., 
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The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Birmingham. 
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The Rev. Principal Lofthouse, 
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Jeeves at Brinkley Court 


Right Ho, Jeeves. By P.G. Wodehcuse. (Herbert Jenking, 78.6] 


i 


















THE reappearance a few months ago of Jeeves in a fy 
length novel was an event of capital importance to Chg 
students of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s work. Not only Was 
the first time that the gentleman’s gentleman had take 
the burden of the young master’s imbecilities on his Should 
during the course of a whole book, but it was also in {, 
nature of a happy restoration. Many loyalists must hay 
speculated gloomily about the fate of Jeeves and Ber 
Wooster during the interregnum of Mr. Mulliner and ty 
Blandings Castle interludes. Mr. Wodehouse has now ma 
the fullest possible amends to loyal Woosterians by devoting 
another complete novel to the old firm. 

























































It would be easy to accuse Mr. Wodchouse of lack 
invention as far as the actions of his characters are concerng 
In this respect there is nothing new in his latest chronic 
Brinkley Court—one of the stately mental homes in }j 
favourite Worcestershire—has already appeared in a shor 
story—‘** The Love that Purifies.’ And only cne te 
character, that of Gussie Fink-Nottle, the prince of new. 
fanciers, has been added to the number of its inmates. Th HR / 
others are old friends. Aunt Dahlia, Bertie’s favourit 
aunt, will be remembered for her boisterous part in ** Clustering 
round Young Bingo’ and two other short stories. Ange: 
and Tuppy Glossop turn up again freshly engaged, but x 
loggerheads in the matter of Angela’s adventures with ; 
shark at Cannes. Anatole, the chef, whom Aunt Dablir 
snaffled from Mrs. Bingo Little many years ago, is stil 
administering to the dyspeptic needs of Uncle Thoma, 
And best of all, Jeeves and the young master are once agaii 
divided by one of those unfortunate little questions of taste, 
viz. a white mess-jacket, which Bertie had sported on tle 
Riviera during Jeeves’ annual vacation. (Curious reader 
will recollect sundry cummerbunds, yellow velvet eveniy 
suits, old Etonian spats and pink ties, which in the pat 
caused similar ** coolnesses *’.) 
























The dist 


But the absence of novelty in the actions of these immortal 
lunatics is, one feels, part of a deliberate design. What} 
they do is not particularly important, nor even particula 
insane, though an exception must be made for the Fink 
Nottle’s outrageous conduct at the speech-day celebratiol 
at the Market Snodsbury Grammar School. As Woost@ 
remarks, * Great lovers throughout the ages hive fixed g 
the preliminary formalities at Brinkley,” and the plot @ 
this new chapter in its history does nothing more than s on 
that they are still at it, Bertie intervening at suitably inappm 
priate moments to fix and unfix. It is the quality of rhe 
variation Mr. Wodehouse plays on the original theme thi 
matters, the peculiar harmony of words and phrases & 
employs to describe familiar situations. Its effect on he 
reader is cumulative rather than sudden, though 
Wodehouse still shows himself to be a master of the uney 
pected and contrary epithet and simile, as when he speali 
of “the vital oolong” or of Bertie, after the day's work 
“sipping the mixture with carefree enjoyment rather like 
Caesar having one in his tent the day he overcame the Nervii.’ 

Or again, there is the characteristic trick of hyperbole, 
admirably used in his description of the newt-king’s 
demeanour : * Many an experienced undertaker would 
have been deceived by his appearance and started embalming 
on sight.’ Or Bertie’s attempts to emulate Jeeves in his 
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literary references—a fruitful source of b:Javity—and gnomit BByanding 
observations, e.g., “spilt milk blows nuoody any good.” BBhoped | 
One other point worth noting is that Mr. Wodehouse has and sul 

coming 





never written anything which could not be safely introduced 
into ‘the cabinet of the severest matron ’’—Aunt Agatha, 
for example. It is a remarkable feat, considering that 
sex, and not love, is the substance of all his tales. Doubtless, 
the psychologists could say more than enough in explanation, 
just as they would surely have some pretty sinister thing 
to say about the infantilism of the Berties, Bingos and 
Tuppies, and about Jeeves’ réle as the mother-surrogate. 
For those who have fallen under the Woosterian spell, it s 
enough that Mr. Wodehouse continues to provide the most 
exquisitely futile pleasure without any arriére pensée that 
we can think of. Joun Haywarb. — 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Land of Promise. Dy Leo Lania. Translated by R. Henry. 


(Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d.) 
Shot Whilst Escaping. By Walter Schénstedt. 


Translated by 


Michael Davidson. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
The Master of Hestviken. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by 
Arthur G. Chater. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Castaway. By J. G. Cozzens. (Longmans. 63.) 

In the course ofa thoughtful article in the October National 
Review on the functions of the novel, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée 
remarks that “ the responsibility of the novelist is enormous, 
for he is to reveal to society what it is doing, why it is doing 
it, and, perhaps, indicate the path along which it might advan- 
tageously go.” He also says that * at least ninety-five in a 
hundred of the novels we read, good reputable novels, written 
often by men or women of great ability and distinction, are 
perfectly futile,’ for the writers ‘* seem impervious to con- 
temporary consciousness.” This is unfortunately true, and 
whatever conditions may have influenced the writing of novels 
in the past, whatever chance there may be today of producing 
in fiction a * pure” work of art, it becomes more and more 
clear that the only novels written nowadays that seem to have 
any life in them are the ones whose authors have, besides some 
command of their art, a sense of responsibility to society and 
who are not “impervious to contemporary consciousness.” 
This does not mean that the novel is to be exclusively con- 
cerned with politics, economies and sociology, but that personal 
relationships and individual problems can only be understood 
and explained in relation to those matters. When Mr. Dobrée 
reminds us that * there are hundreds of novels every year 
about perfectly futile people worried about their own silly 
emotions, usually living in luxurious conditions, and whose 
last anxiety is food, while all the time civilization is on the 
edge of the precipice, millions are on the verge of destitution,” 
he is reminding us of the narrowness and complacency of 
certain society which are reflected in those 
novels. 

To read Land of Promise or Shot Whilst Escaping, both the 
work of expatriate Germans, is to be brought in touch with 
people who have been obliged to face, and ave still facing, the 
complex and to a great extent harsh realities of contemporary 
existence. To read The Master of Hestviken and Castaway is 
to try and be beguiled on the one hand by an imaginary 
description of the lives of mediaeval Scandinavians, and on 
the other by an artificial and somewhat pointless fantasy. No 
good purpose would be served by trying to belittle The Master 
of Hesiviken. To compose a tale of thirteenth-century Norway 
which occupies nearly a thousand closely printed pages must 
in itself be a vast labour, and when this great exercise in the 
romantic-heroic is done by an author of established reputation, 
it must be given its due. It would no doubt have pleased Sir 
Walter Scott, and it will no doubt be enjoyed by those who 
enjoy Scott's novels. According to his appetite for historical 
fiction, the reader is likely to find it no harder or no easier to 
read than Ivanhoe. It does not extend, as Scott did, the 
scope of literature as an art ; it throws no new light on human 
nature: it is simply a monumental example of its kind, the 
iwentieth-century historical saga in prose. 


sections of 


Castaway is a trifle by comparison. The sole survivor of a 
catastrophe that has destroyed New York, a Mr. Lecky finds 
himself alone in a great department store. No hint is given as 
to the nature of the catastrophe or the circumstances of this 
individual's escape, and beyond exhibiting stupidity and fear 
and a vague licentiousness he has no existence as a character. 
I take the book to be a fable, with the moral that modern man 
is made up of stupidity and fear and vague licentiousness and 
will get what he deserves, but as I believe him to possess other 
qualities as well, a past, and possibly a future too, my attention 
was not closely held. 

The two German books not only hold the attention, but 
call for a response in the heart and the head. The theme of 
Land of Promise would be worthy of treatment on a Tolstoyan 
scale, for it is little less than the effect of the condition of 
Germany, during a whole momentous decade, upon the lives 
of certain families and individuals. The story opens in 1916, 
when General Ludendorff addressed a proclamation ** to my 
dear Jews in Poland,” promising all sorts of rights and liberties. 


Arc 


To the Jews, and to the Mendel family in Particulg, 
seemed to bring * both promise and fulfilment. Luge ' 

‘ e . ( 
that meant Germany. And this Germany spoke through 
mouth of its most famous and most powerful man.” By 
the beginning of 1919 a Cossack hetman instigated 2 Pog 
and the Mendel family, remembering Ludendorff, fled 
Berlin to begin life again. Moses had _ patience, and 
daughter Esther ability, but life was not much easier for th 
than for ex-Lieutenant Rosenberg, who 
“belonged to a generation of young people who were ent 
thrown upon themselves and yet utterly enslaved sine 
remained tied down to conventions and subjected to rules in y 
their parents themselves no longer believed . .. Victims ¢ 
bankrupt world which refused to admit its own collapse at 
price, not even at the price of the destruction of its own son3,” 
Nevertheless, post-War life in Berlin did not seem ty 
without promise. It was certainly active, ‘ nowhere inj 
world was it possible to find a bourgeoisie mentally g9 ) 
equipped,” and in all walks of life there were many pey 
anxious to do their best. But how they talked, and jj 
divided they were! They talked and argued as much 
Russians, until the infinite shades of opinion that so of 
presage revolution tended to become ludicrous : 

** T’ve always been as advanced as you!’ Stern shouted ac 
to Schmidt. 

‘I have proved that I am more extreme than anyone!’ yey 
Lehmann. 

‘ Nobody’s more advanced than I ’—the Social Democrat coq 

not make herself heard.” 
Meanwhile, we follow the fortunes of the Mendels and Row 
bergs and others through the Inflation period and the suly 
quent gaieties until 1925, when Ludendorff broke his pronig 
and announced that ** Pan-Jewry is the enemy.” 

All the time the lives of the people are seen in relation 
the huge economic and political forces that were at wot 
And so to the rise of Hitlerism. ‘The young people 
today,” said Frau Rosenberg, 





** are so sure of themselves that they are taken in by the shallow 
hocus-pocus of the most blatant mountebanks. And becuse | 
has no secrets and no mystery left for them, they run to the fix 
charlatan and faith-healer they come across.” 









And the author himself explains hcw 


“ Kight words took the place of Kant and Goethe, of knowl 
and reason, of anxiety and doubt. The words were: Heil Hitler 
Germany awake: Death to the Jews. They learned their tigi 
words, they shouted them as loud as they could, and they marehe 
The process was known as: ‘The Awakening of the Germa 
Nation.’ ” 
A note on the dust cover rightly stresses the sociolc gical vali 
of the book. An exceptionally good novel, it deals with even 
that have recently happened, and roses one of the mai 
questions mankind today must answer : 
















“ The bigotry of the Middle Ages takes the field with all thelet 
weapons of modern science and all we have to oppose it are loge 
reason... . What use are they against hand grenades 
revolvers ?” 

Shot Whilst Escaping takes up the story where Land) 
Promise leaves it off—with the burning of the Reichstagi 
February, 1933. Herr Schénstedt, who is only twenty-fout, 
gives a first-hand account of the recent activities of certai 
members of the Germanic tribes against their own countryme: 
Faces are beaten with dog-whips and bashed with bee 
glasses, husbands are torn from their wives, the poor 
the innocent are persecuted, the screams of the tort 
are heard in adjoining rooms, sick men are jabbed in the baci 
with rifle-butts, a body is found in a canal, sewn up in a sack) 
with the face trampled in and a clean shot in the back. Bit 
the book is not simply a work of propaganda. There a 
carefully described characters and memorable scede 
especially moving is one dealing with the searching of * Frida’ 
Repose,” a hut on an allotment, and a love scene between tw 
absurd prigs—‘*One never hears a nice word from you, y® 
always come out with theories.” Herr Schinstedt’s hones! 
and idealism do him credit, and the action of the stom 
trooper Albert Scheffler, who helps a prisoner to escape from 
concentration camp, is a proof, if any be needed, that humanity 
is stronger than Hitlerism. 
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Desiqn 
S. 419 


Sitting by the fire has led many people 
to a great discovery —the discovery or 


their owii home. 


Ask anyone who owns 


a Devon Fire, for without doubt they 


have had this experience. 


When first a Devon Fire is installed it’s the look of 
the thing, its sane and simple modern design, that 
has all your admiration. But appearance is not all, 


and the Devon Fire has other, 


more material 


charms—comfort, efficiency—so much a tradition 
that they may not receive their due meed of 


appreciation. 


Those Devon Fires built with the 


Devon firebowl of furnace fireclay are particularly 
economical. The firebowl quickly becomes red-hot, 
and not only reflects extra heat from itself out into 
the room, but also makes the fire burn more 





steadily and vigorously. Yet the extra heat dces 
not mean more coal. Actual Government tests 
have shown that what ordinary grates will do on a 
ton of coal, such a Devon Fire will do on fifteen 


hundredweight. 
‘THE 


evon 
FIRE’ 


CANDY & CO., LTD. (Dept. W.), Devon House, 60 Berners Street, Oxford 
Works: Heathfield, Newton Abbot, Devon- 


Street, London, W.1. 
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‘.... they will never 
forget the tobacco he 
introduced them to’ 


$m * * * 8 
Port of Montevideo 


“|... T introduced *Punchbowle to two of my passengers 
on my homeward trip from Mexico, and they both became 
enthusiastic about it. They may forget the introducer, 
but I am sure they will never forget Punchbowle.” 


That is the way Barneys has grown: a first pipeful from a 
friendly pouch ...and soon another smoker has joined the 
World-wide band of Barneys lovers. 


The Sea Captain, whose comments have inspired this latest 
Barneys message to smokers s/i// seeking their ideal Tobacco, 
need not fear that his two passengers will forget him. As 
another Barneys smoker (an old retired Colonel) once wrote 
to us: “Those people remain longest in the memory who 
put one on to a good—or a bad—thing.” 


And we, in suggesting that you should try Barneys, know 
that it 7s “a good thing.” Only a Tobacco of outstanding 
goodness could make men keep on writing about it as they 
do, from Home and Overseas; and to those it suits and 
who suit it, Barneys becomes as Guide, Philosopher, Friend 





and Blessing ! 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL 
In three strengths : 1/2d. oz. 
Barneys is medium and suits the 
pipe-smoker of average tastes; 
Parsons Pleasure is mild... for 
gentler pa'ates and for the 
beginner - with - the - pipe. 
Punchbowle is the full strength 
Barneys, strong, cool and 
deeply satisfying, much 
favoured by the big men of 

Sport and Outdoors. 





BARNEYS EMPIRE 
The best Empire yet”... 103d.oz. 
Barneys Empire isa revelation 
to smokers who would not 
believe so good a Tobacco 
could be so'd at 104d. the 
ounce. The finest leaf of the 
Empire; John Sinclair blend- 
ing and making; Factory-fresh 
packing ... all combine to 
make Barneys Fmpire out- 
standing amongst Tobaccos at 
its price or even more. 





(198) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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Motoring a es 


THERE are one or two very pretty problems to be solved by 
the man who goes this week and next to Olympia to buy 
a new car. In the ordinary course of events he knows, 
within limits, what sort of car he will eventually choose, after 
the usual strayings from the path of common sense, the 
toyings with the idea of buying something completely un- 
suitable just because it has this or that pleasing gadget, the 
sudden yearnings after a 90-mile-an-hour road-racer, all 
petrol-tank and bonnet, when what he really needs is a sober- 
sided five-seated saloon. These are natural and passing 
aberrations to which everybody with ambition or a soul above 
plain transport is liable at regular intervals. They rarely 
affect his ultimate choice, which lies, as he knew before he 
passed the turnstile, between at. most three machines, all 
costing much the same. When nearly all is said and done it is 
price that governs the choosing of that car; not necessarily 
the lowest sum, but certainly a definite figure that represents 
the maximum he can pay with comfort. At a given price he 
has until this year been offered a wide but not a disconcerting 
choice of types. A dozen makers may have angled for his 
£250, but the bait they presented did not differ very much in 
each case. ; 

This year that choice is an embarrassment, the riches of 
many inventions. There is the problem of the gear-box, if it 
can still be called that. There is hardly a * straight ” box 
left in the show, the nearest approach to one being those that 
have an easy-change third. Most of the others have either 
easy-change to all gears, to second as well as third (which 
amounts to much the same thing), or a freewheel, or the Wilson 
gear with or without a special kind of clutch or flexible drive. 
There is no crash-box on the list and the driver who rejoiced 
—as why should he not ?—in bringing off lightning changes 
with a clutch and gear that in other hands yielded noisy failure 
must submit to the ignominy of having things done for him. 
There are automatic clutches and various arrangements that 
do most of the things for you that have to be done before the 
car is running in top gear. The last are, however, not by any 
means universal or, so far as I can see, cheap, and generally 
speaking the buyer will get one or other of the now normal 
transmission-systems. 

At all prices, from the absolute lowest upwards, there are 
cars with easy-change gears and provided he has no pet 
aversion or particular weakness it does not matter, from 
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_ the more familiar sort. It is risky work prophesying about any- 


‘show in having front-wheel drive, independent suspension 
‘of an entirely new design to both front and rear axles, ‘* mono 
shell”? coachwork in which luggage can be bestowed behind the 


 pésition for the gear-lever. Hillman, Humber, Triumph, Mortis 
‘anda number of others are showing cars that suggest an accept- 
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Show 


that point of view, what car ke chooses. Austins hy 
synchromesh boxes; beginning with the £100 Seven, 4 
strong-Siddeley have the Wilson on their cheapest car £45 
B.S.A. have the Daimler fluid flywheel and Pre-selectiy 
transmission at £210: Citroén, now a British production, « 
freewheel with synchromesh ; Crossley, pre-selectiye - : 
man, Jowett, synchromesh: Humber synchromesh yj 
freewheel ; Lagonda pre-selective ;! the 8 h.p. and the 12h 

M.G. pre-selective ; all the Morris range synchromesh the 
10 h.p., 18 h.p., 20 h.p. and 25 h.p. having also an automaty 
clutch as well as a freewheel; all the Rileys pre-selectiy, 
four of them with automatic clutch ; Rolls-Royce, synehip. 
mesh; Singer, Rover and Standard, synchromesh and fre. 
wheel; Sunbeam synchromesh ; ‘Talbot pre-selective, wit, 
a new form of automatic clutch ; ‘Triumph synchromesh ag 
freewheel: Vauxhall synchromesh, and Wolseley all foy 
in different models. As there is as much difference of opinig 
as ever as to which system is the best, the innocent buyer, ifhe 
have any doubts left, can certainly comfort himself that q 
are good. 

The new worries for the innocent are the independent 
frontwheel suspensions, at least three of which, Vauy 
Singer and Citroén, are to be had in the £250 and £300 Class: 
and the slightly lunatic * air-conscious ” design of coachwork 
It is not everybody’s choice, though from my own experiene 
I have no objection to it. It provides admirable roa. 
holding and its principles are intelligent and _ intelligible, 
I have heard disconcerting stories of one example of it, 
stories of loud clattering noises set up when the car jg 
travelling over setts or specially vicious potholes, but these ar 
in one isolated instance. I do not think there is much doubt 
but that it has proved itself good enough to find a place in 
any chassis in the near future without criticism. I woul 
not refuse to consider a car because it had front-wheel spring. 
ing, nor would I choose it merely because of it. It occupies 
or should occupy much the same position as any of the 
gear-changes. It is a step forward in design and has been 
judged on its merits. 

The more advanced examples of the 
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aerodynamic” 






body is likely to prove an irritation to the simple-minded § vi,%; 
buyer. Some of these designs are grotesque,. some decidedly ie . 





attractive, a few, it is conceivable, scientific—that is to say, 
that a chassis fitted with that type of body should givea 
better performance, either in speed, acceleration or economy 
in oil and petrol or in both, than a sister chassis fitted with 






thing in motoring, but I feel fairly safe in predicting that it wil 
be a long time before the case for the new type of ultra-stream- 
lined body is proved. Very few cars exceed 60 miles an houron 
the road in this country and still fewer for more than a minute 
ortwo atatime. Unless the benefits of these “* air-cheating” 
designs are distinguishable at the average running speed of 
the average car, not much more than 40 miles an hour now 
and likely, as the roads grow more congested, to decrease 
before long, it seems to me that the addition to the car ofall 
the. necessary tinwork will be so much deadweight. 

Yet it is all very specious and plausible stuff and when to 
the tale of decreased windage and other easily understood 
claims is added a graceful and knob-free outline, our innocentat 
Olympia may well fall into confusion of mind and buy a car that 
is as uncomfortable within as it is beautiful without. Tempta- 
tion of the most insidious kind awaits him at every turn. 


















He may as easily buy a particularly satisfactory one. . Ifit ol 
is the air-line that worries him he can find on half a dozen 5 
stands, showing cars of all powers and prices, bodies that are 
perfectly comfortable and yet look as if they stood as gooda as 
chance as any of getting through the wind.  Rileys, for 
example, have one or two really beautifully designed bodies, pr 
-and’so have Rovers. The Austins have taken on a new and 
greatly improved appearance with their modified streamline. to 
I particularly like the new light Vauxhall 14 h.p. and, for its 
i lines, the Citroén Twelve, both in the open and closed types. ae 





This chassis, incidentally, is one of the most interesting in the 





back seat, a new overhead valved engine and the dash-board 





ance of fashionable ideas tempered by sense and discretion. 
Among the best exhibits are these: the <Rolls-Roye 
Continental short saloon and the limousine; the super 
charged 8-cylinder Triumph ; the chassis of the Alvis Twenty, 
a fine piece of work; the new * Light Six »” B.S.A, 12 hp» 
which has an engine similar to that of the Lanchester of the 
same denomination; the Jowett, which I still consider to 
2a leader among common-sense cars for the hard-up ; the 
Sunbeams and the new 25 h.p. straight-eight Daimler. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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a “The Rolls-Royce is a truly sympath- 
ech etic car to handle, for there is great 
all fou, 


quietness and gentleness combined 
with power and speed. If a driver 
wants a quick answer he gets it with- 
out hesitation or harshness; if he 
wants to bring the car out of a turn 
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under power there is no heeling or 
unpleasantness. If he wants to stop 
quickly the deceleration force is to be 
depended upon; if he wants to crawl 
silently there is no obstinacy or lack 
of sweetness.””—Reprinted from Times 
11th September, 1934 
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Directors : stocks, I 

SIR MAURICE 3ONHAM-CARTER, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (Director of O. T. Falk & Company are Very 

Ltd.), Chairman. and the 

ERIC CECIL GORDON ENGLAND, F.R.Ae.S. (Director of Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd.). at Marsé 

JOHN MACLAGAN FERGUSON, F.C.A. (Director of British Pacific Trust Ltd.). change 

eee ects LUMB (Director of Petroleum Storage & Finance Corporation na 
td.). che 

HARRY METHUEN SCHOFIELD, R.A.F.O. (General Manager). Funds 2 

HELMUT JOHN STIEGER, D.I.C., A.F.R.Ae.S. (Managing Director). harm 
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British Pacific Trust Limited, of 4, Cleveland Square, S.W.1, announce that the |[P%) sir 
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The Monospar System permits a saving in structure weight of aircraft of over 30% |B nome 


without reduction in strength, giving additional payload, increased flying range and 
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greater safety. The significance of these advancements has already been acknow- [f° 


ledged by the British Air Ministry, and Foreign Governments, who have purchased |f “") 
Monospar-built machines, and commercial flying organisations have extensively ge 
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General Aircraft Ltd. will now acquire the valuable freehold property known as_ | ?*?! 
the London Air Park, Feltham, Middlesex, and will operate from this address. Full Ist 
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Finance 
The Hunt for Investments—I 


jr the end of last week there was a fractional decline 
in British Funds and other, high-class investments. 
me set-back 1s due, I think, first to the knowledge 
of a great number of impending issues of Corporation 
tocks, but also, perhaps, to a feeling that present prices 
ae very high. This set-back was soon regained, however, 
and the market was hardly affected at all by the outrage 
it Marseilles, for at present there are no definite signs of 
dange in the monetary situation, and, as I have often 
aplained, it is the cheapness of money which has been 
diely responsible for driving up the prices of British 
funds and kindred stocks. 

Meanwhile, the number of communications from those 
shoare hard bit by this rise in investment stocks increases 
amost daily. The situation, indeed, is in many respects 
almost unparalleled, for while we have had Consols at a 
higher price than at present and have had similar stocks 
giving an even lower rate of interest than that which 
can now be obtained, the causes operating have been of a 
more temporary nature, while not only have they been 
yaccompanied by any such high taxation as that which 
gists today, but also some forty vears ago. when Consols 
and similar stocks were at an abnormally high level, 
there was no special fear on the part of those dependent 
upon small income from their investments of a possible 
nse in the cost of living such as that which exists today. 
















PROBLEM OF REINVESTING. 

Pushed. therefore, on the one hand, by the purely 
nominal rate of interest en banking deposits, and 
beset, on the other hand, by doubts whether pre- 
vit high prices of gilt-edged securities are justified, 
the investor is often at his wits’ end as to the course 
which should be pursued. Especially is this the case 
with those to whom the declining rate of interest means 
all the difference between comparative comfort and an 
actual difficulty in making both ends meet. I am, 
indeed, frequently receiving letters in which the writers 
ask whether it would be well to sell this and that Govern- 
ment stock and reinvest in certain other specified securi- 
tie. I usually find. however, that the other specified 
securities are of a kind which entail considerable risk and, 
therefore. it is impossible to counsel an exchange. It is, 
in fact, the problem of reinvestment which is the real 
dificulty because there must be few high-class investment 
stocks where a sale tomorrow would not mean. for the 
moment at all events, an actual inerease in capital. 

Limit to THE Rise. 

Now, although present appearances may be to the 
tontrary, we know that there is an ultimate limit to the 
nse in securities, however gilt-edged they may be, and, 
further. that when that point is reached the movement 

inthe opposite direction may quite well continue for a 
considerable period. I recognize, therefore, that it would 
be highly convenient for the readers of this article if I 

| could give even an approximate date of this peak being 
reached. It would be an easy matter then, of course, 
for the holder of the stocks concerned to realize, say, some 
lew weeks or months before the peak was expected to be 


; teached. Unfortunately, however, no one is able to give 


this coveted information. I can only, therefore, offer a 


| few general hints which may, or may not, be useful to the 


perplexed investor. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL. 
I suggest, therefore, in the first place, that, except for 
those fortunate people who find that even the present 


| Yield on Government stocks is ample to meet their income 


requirements, and to whom a possible loss in capital value 
through a downward tendency later on is a small con- 
sideration if the income is maintained, the present moment 
Snot one when securities, however sound, can be bought 


| to hold on to indefinitely. Lest I should be misunder- 


stood, however, let me explain that I am thinking of the 


F Safety of capital rather than of income. If, for example, 








the investor decides to cast anchor in some long-dated 
Government stock standing at a premium, he or she need 
(Continued on page 58.) 














Can you 
Save enough- 


% TO PROVIDE AN INCOME WHEN 
YOU RETIRE 


@ TO PROVIDE AN INCOME FOR 
YOUR DEPENDANTS SHOULD 
YOU DIE 2 


Even if you can answer the first part of 
the question in the affirmative, you can- 
not the second—because you do not 
know how many years are left for 


saving. 
The problem can be solved by a 
PRUDENTIAL “HERITAGE 
ENDOWMENT’ POLICY 


which 


% Gives you the choice at age 65 of an 
income for life or a cash payment, 
and 


@ Should you die before reaching that 
age, provides an income for your 
dependants at a time when it would 
be most needed, AND a large sum 
in cash when the income ceases. 


You cannot afford to leave the 
question unanswered. 
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“Heritage Endowment” Policy. My age next 
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* Delete whichever age is not applicable, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 547.) 
not, of course, have one sleepless night with regard to the 
safety of the income. If, however. the premium is a 
considerable one, as, for instance. in the case of the 5 per 
cent. Conversion Loan, which stands at about 118, it is 
necessary to remember not only the possibility of a decline 
in market value because of changed monetary conditions, 
but also the fact that in ten years’ time the stock may 
be redeemed at par. Moreover, it is not merely the 
question of possible redemption which has to be con- 
sidered, but the fact that as prices rise so the yield 
on the stock. diminishes on the basis of the current 
quotation and the potential investor begins to seek 
other fields for the employment of savings. And what 
is true of British Funds is, of course, also true of other 
high-class trustee securities. | Dominion Loans and 
Home Corporation issues now give interest yields at 
present prices very little better than those which are 
obtainable from British Government stocks themselves 
and, therefore, if and when a decline in British Funds sets 
in, these securities will move downwards in sympathy. 
As I have said, no one can determine in advance 
when the moment to sell will arrive, but because 
it is impossible to do so a good many are already antici- 
pating matters by placing some part of their savings. 
and in some cases the proceeds of the realizations of 
gilt-edged securities at a profit, in reasonably sound 
securities in other directions such, for example, as prior 
charge stocks of English Railways and leading Home 
Industrial shares, while latterly there has been quite a 
good demand for the better class Foreign loans, many 
of which have fallen to a level in price which causes the 
vield to be a fairly high one and justifying the slight 
element of extra risk entailed. 
CapiTaAL APPRECIATION. 

At this point, however, I will again remind the reader 
what has been said earlier in this article, namely, that the 
present moment is scarcely one when the investor can 
purchase stocks with the idea of holding on to them 
indefinitely, and this applies to the second grade of 
securities as well as to trustee stocks. It is, in fact, 
a time when the investor as well as the speculator must 
seek opportunities for capital appreciation quite as 
much as an investment yield. By reason of the present 
dearth of high-class stocks at reasonable prices, many. 
as I have said, are now turning to Industrial prior 
charges and to Foreign Government stccks, which in 
consequence are showing an upward tendency, but the 
time may soon arrive when these stocks, in their turn, 
will be at heights scarcely justified by the measure of 
risk incurred. An investor today, for example, may be 
acquiring certe n South American or Japanese securities 
at a comparatively low price, but a rise, say, of ten 
points in some of these stocks might well justify the 
cautious investor in realizing, for even if he had to wait 
a considerable period before reinvesting, the appreciation 
in capital might well be reckoned in the place of dividend 
and, moreover, would not be liable to Income Tax. Of 
course, the investor who is dependent for income entirely 
upon the yield from investments must keep in reserve a 
certain proportion of gilt-edged stocks where there is no 
risk of variation in the dividend, and these at the present 
time should not be too short-dated, though anything 
running for about ten years, if not purchased at anything 
greatly above par, seems to constitute an attractive and 
safe holding. 

A point, however, I would emphasize is that, given fhe 
courage to acquire with discretion stocks in such groups 
as I have indicated, there should, perhaps, be as little 
delay as possible in acquiring them, for the whole justi- 
fication for the purchase lies in the fact of obtaining the 
stocks at a low level, while the extent to which well- 
secured stocks, though not actually in the trustee group, 
are already being purchased may be gathered from the 
fact that London Midland and Scottish Railway 4 per 
cent. First Debenture Stock has risen to a point. at 
which the yield is well under 4 per cent., although 
within the last eighteen months the Stock. could have 
been acquired at a price giving a yield of nearer to 43 per 


Articr W. Kipvpy. 


cent. 





‘was the Sheffield Corporation Loan in 8 per Cents at 4! 


-of these bonds had the option of conversion until Wednesda; 









Financial Notes 


MARKETS AND NEW CaPITat, 
In the Miscellaneous section of the Stock Exchange speculgtj, 
sentiment was checked a little by the fear of possible Euro : ; 
troubles to arise out of the murder of King Alexander by 
even before this the markets were rather quieter, . 
quarters this was ascribed to the competition of new securit; 
of which the offerings since the conclusion of the hold, 
season have been on quite a large scale, and with very te 
exceptions all have met with quick success in attracting th 
money of the investor. One notable exception howey, 













offered in the previous week. The cash lists were Opened 
for the advertised time, limited to one day, and apparent; 
the full amount of £3,000,000 was not forthcoming Within 
that time. The stock was also offered for conversion jy 
respect of Mortgage Bonds of the Corporation, and holde, 









of this week. The cash lists were open at a moment whe, 
the Gilt-Edged Market was temporarily dull, but thy 
3 per cent. at 98}, with a fixed date of redemption, on, 
corporation issue is a rate which is not too dear for presen 
conditions was made clear’ by the quick closing of the sy). 
scription lists of the Blackpcol Loan offered on the same term; 
the lists for which opened and closed on Wednesday, | 
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Inpustriat Caprirau Issurs. 





There have been several large issues for industrial purposes, 
notably the Debenture offers each of £2,500,000 made Tespec- 














tively by The United Steel Companies and The Associated IB 2° 
British Picture Corporation. The first was in 4 per Cents ¢ Qo 
par, and the lists were closed shortly after their opening q 5 — 
Tuesday, while the Associated British Picture Issue, in 5 pe IR} 4 
Cents at 101, was quickly covered on Wednesday. Another A 
successful issue was the offer of £1,500,000 shares of 5s. each 

at par of General Aircraft Limited, formed for the purpoe 

of obtaining the Monospar system of Aircraft construction, Te 
While the size and number of these new capital issues might sound 
suggest quite logically an increase in competition with secu HR} , Eve 
rities already in the Market. it is to be noted that very litth B] *°™ 
of the new capital which is being raised at the pre: ent timeis Proe 
being devoted to expenditure on new capital as:et;. Most ere 









of the Corporation Loans and Debenture issues have been 
for the purpose of refunding indebtedness carrying higher 
rates of interest, while the General Aircraft issue represented 
the acquisition of an established business, and only a portion 
of the issue represents fresh working capital. Issues of 
this category have practically no effect upon the real supply of 
investment resources, and the same is true of such operations 
as the recent flotations of Griffiths Hughes and Enos, whet, 
businesses were being sold to the public, and the money dit 
not go into the business, but was received by the vendor. 
Where new capital is raised for the starting or development 
of an industry the money is spent upon capitel assets, and iy 
so far as it goes in labour and materials is turned into current 
income in the hands of the recipients.. Where a_ business 
merely changes hands the previous owner becomes in turn. 
investor instead of those who havé subscribed the money.t) 
buy him out ; thus the business merely changes hands, ant 
so do the investment resources previously in numerous hands, 
but now coneentrated into few, and by no means lost or 
dissipated. Not until trade becomes sufficiently active to 
lead to actual capital expenditure on new enterprises do the 
signs of competition for capital show themselves in a tendency 
towards higher yields, and so for the present there is little 
fear of depression of high-class securities through competition 
for capital. 


—_ 
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REORGANIZING THE Corron TRADE. 

During the week the details have been published of the 
scheme by which it is hoped to bring about the recovery 1 
the fortunes of the Cotton trade. This deals comprehensively 
with the problem by proposing to bring the spindleage dow 
to a figure which, it is estimated, should be capable of fil 
employment under present conditions, The surplus spindles 
are to be bought out on a somewhat similar plan to that 
applied to the shipbuilding industry. That is to say, a s! 
levy will be made on the spindles which remain working, and 
this will provide interest and sinking fund on a loan which 
furnish the capital to buy out the redundant spindles. The 
scheme is the work of an able committee under the chairmat- 
ship of Lord Colwyn, and in conjunction with it a new Cotton 















Spinners Association is also to be set up, the decisions of which y: 
will be legally binding on its members, so that productioa f 
may be regulated with greater prospects of success than have 

attended previous agreements in the industry. The scheme T 






applies to both large and small producers, and therefore 
directly concerns shareholders in the big cotton-spinnilg 
combines. A. W. 
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“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 


claims on -whole-life assurances 
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have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 

























UT Poses, 19 Coleman: Street, London, E.C. 2. 

P Tespec- 

SOciated ME No shareholders. No Commission. 
Cents te 

ning (1 

In 5 per 9? 
Anota #| “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM. 
5s. each By W. J. CANTOPHER. Sth EDITION. 
DUTpos P , a. 
bie The present is an opportune time for a study of this 
might sound and reliable system. 

th see: Every investor should possess a copy of this book, which 
ry litth R] is now in its fifth edition. Price 5/3, post free. 
- time is Procurable frum the TIMES BOOK CLUB, Wigmore Street, W., or 
. Mot the publishers, STRAKERS, LTD., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 





















The utmost secrecy is assured. 
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£6-7-01 


FOREIGN 


GOVERNMENT BOND 


TRUST 


THE FIRST HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND 
has just been paid by the Foreign Govern- 
ment Bond Trust at the rate of £6-7-0 per 
cent. on the initial Bond-Unit price of 20/-. 

In March of this year, when the 
Foreign Government Bond Trust was 
formed, it was announced by the Managers 
that a yield of 54 per cent. could legiti- 
mately be anticipated. 

The dividend just paid exceeds this 
percentage by a substantial margin and, 
under present-day conditions, represents 
a fine yield. 

The Managers of Foreign Government 
Bond Trust are Municipal and General 
Securities Co. Ltd. (established in 1906 and 
the pioneers of British Fixed Trusts in this 
country). Due to the possibility of some 
measure of recovery in general world con- 
ditions, Foreign Government Bonds are 
already attracting more attention and in- 
vestors in the Bond-Unit Certificates of 
this Trust should benefit accordingly. The 
day-to-day prices of Bond-Units reflect 
exactly the prices of the securities which 
they represent. The Trust’s investments are 
selected from 122 published Bonds. Its 
operation is clearly defined in the Trust 
Deed, and the “spread” of the Trust’s 
holdings by percentages is made available 
to the public every half year. The Trustees 
are Lloyds Bank Limited. 





@ Interested investors can have full details 

of Foreign Government Bond Trust from their 

Stockbroker or Bank Manager, or from the 
Managers: 

Municipal and General Securities 

Company Limited 


(Dept. W) 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C.4 


*Grams: Munigenco, Cannon, London ’Phone: City $208 
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“TRUTH” 


investigates 
the 





Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 


Endorsement 


In paying tribute to Sir Herbert Barker, the famous specialist 
in Manipulative Surgery, ‘* Truth ’’ states— 


Enthusiastic 


“His profound understanding of human anatomy and unique 
manipulative skill are no longer available to the public he 
served so unsparingly for so many years. But he has, from 
his retirement, made a further contribution to the relief of 
human suffering which will cause countless thousands of people 
all over the world, who have never even seen him, to bless 
his name and join in the general chorus of gratitude. 


This contribution is The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe—a shoe 
designed and worn by himself which, instead of constricting 
the foot to its own shape, conforms as no other shoe has ever 
done before to the shape of the foot, and permits absolutely 
free and natural movement. 


The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe (for men and women) proved 
an outstanding success from the moment of its introduction. 
Wearers declare that never before have they experienced such 
comfort—even with made-to-measure shoes. 


FREE 


NORVIC SHOE CO., 


A copy of the “ Truth”’ article, together 
with an interesting booklet and name of 
nearest Agent, sent on application to 
NORTHAMPTON 


DEPT. 7, 








TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 





THE 
PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 














“The Spectator” Crossword No,; 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct Soluti 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ** Cros 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


aaa Of this 
No envelopes will rh 


noon on Tuesday, Solutions showd be on the form appearing Below,” ape 
the winner will be published in our next issue.| * 2M tay 
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12 13 3 
14 15 16 17 eal 
18 19 20 
21 ; 
22 23 24 | 
25 26 |27 28 29 | 
| 
30 Sl . 332 | 33 34 
35 36 | 31 
38 | 
ACROSS 6. Small island. 
1. Lacking joints, this kind of 7. 17th century Ching 
an after-dinner speech upset. 
must have been lame. 8. Can never be more, 
12. Feebleness along the nerves. 9. Indian coin with X in; 
14. Application always _ fea- middle. 
tured. z 10. Ancient Persian headd 
17. Film necessity. 11. Gravitational direction, 
18. In September. 13. Confused religious 
19. Transfers ownership of. mony. 
20. Hon. accompaniment. 15. If a nest. belonged to this 
21. Sounds like a Britisher one would be an_ ily 
would hate to meet. discovery. 
22. Abolition of the Southern 16. Shoulder covering. 


Railway would 


suffering. 


cause 


24. This could be made into a 


3d. What 


sliding frame with a screw 
steamer. 

the Disarmament 
Conference cannot do. 


26. Knave of Clubs. 


28. Confused 


vehicle lacking 


nought. 


. Associated with cups and 


necks. 


2. Of the kidneys. 
. Looked at either way, these 


sayings are the same. 


Doctrine of death and 
judgement. 
. Most exchequers look this 
way. 
DOWN 


. One way to prepare eggs. 


» 
° 


Cum Got 


. Coined word. 
. Harsh in flavour. 
. Seen at crossingsin America. 


1} Chinese oz. 


2. Found at 
crevasses. 

- Snow-hole made by seal. 

27. Favourite word of Shak 
peare’s Francis. 

- One, some, every. 

- Haggard character. 

33. Arabian Night detective, 

. Two-thirds of a railway, 

- Head of 28 followed’ § 
centre of 38. 


intersect 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 106 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 106 is Mr. G. W. Southe 
45 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, N. 3. 
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working overtime? } ¥:«: 
iggy ne singing, shout- ‘ 
ing down the telephone, T 4 ; 
dust and smoky air— AQ ws iil } Paid 
they all spell strain for " RS by Rese 
your throat. That's where S N Cur 
‘Allenburys’ Pastilles are Res 
such a help—their sooth- 
ing effect on the throat Letter 
will see it through the deseripti 
hardest of days, keeping ghe 
it as clear and fresh as : 
it started. Try them —_— 
yourself — the blackcur- 


rant flavour is delicious! 


Take care of your Throat—take 


llenburys 


am! PAST ILLES 


From all chemists in 
and 4-02. tins 8d. and 
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| For Sale or To Let 
20 | 
| 
24 | A 7. U N D E R W O O D, Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 
(el y The most Central Office For FL ATS ° d h e W. dl d G d 
STH SURREY & SUSSEX amidst charming Woodland Gardens 
| pa z is Probably the most beautiful 
| PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. San , 
ae Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. adjoining PUTNEY HEATH develop ment in London. 
(Thone: Crawley 328.) COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 
INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
- WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 
SEVENO AKS OXTED & BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON a | B L D S 
> TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
REIGATE INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
(re.: 1147-8) (Lele: 240) (Tel: 938). GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W. 15. 
' 'y. D, IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, Phone: Putney 2166 
Chinay For Properties of every description in Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 
re, [EKENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
X int a 
-_ ———— 56 BROMPTON Telephone : 
: ROAD, SWe WHITEMAN Kens 0026-7. 
headdn CLEAN AIR AND LIGHT : & C O . - : 
ection, TAKE the 30 minutes’ journey from King’s Cross to 
US gaffe Welwyn, and notice the difference in the air as you step BEAUTIFUL LOXWOOD 36 ACRES—£3 000 
out of the train. No matter how clean your central area eS 3 a 5 , : x 
] ED ur how modern your fiat, you will still be astonished at | SU SSEX. Amidst delightful setting away from all noise. | SUSSEX (near Tunbridge Wells). EXCELLENT 
= the en a real nem ate nine sr 50 from felis ea a eet eee cr een oe ae SMALL RESIDENCE in splendid order and con- 
soods, 10rizon light not obstructed oy dust and | * 4h, 2 Sith Ss, : Ss, be ee 2 Sitting 
7 = Compare the death rates of rn say eta than | Electric light. Ample water supply. NATURAL | Veniently placed. 2 Sitting Rooms, 4 Bedrooms, Bath, 
half in Welwyn) and imagine what difference these eon- | GARDENS—1 ACRE. &e, Electric light. Main water. Farmery. Garage. 
i ditions mean to survivors also. Modern houses to let 
ntersects from 450 to £120 p.a. and to purchase from £335 to ONLY £1,650 FREEHOLD RICH PASTURE AND WOODLANDS 
42300, A.B.C. Guide from S. P. HOWARD, Estate Inspected and recommended. WHITEMAN & Co. Water Cress Beds and Stream. WHITEMAN & CoO., 
¥ seals fice, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. as above. As above. 
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' =! oi Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
7 LB | cregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
= ul Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
FH | Detins, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
zt Rug 70” x 553”, fringed ends. 

| at 
LY Al HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
LS) from 21/- to 42/-. ‘ 

Coloured illustrated list, post free. 

the COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
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All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 
This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 





Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... eee “dé ose oe aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... “eo ste a ane se £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ate ioe aa Pre ‘ae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eves 
scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


AIFS & STRAYS 


eo. 





KENNINGTON S.E.1I 
HAS RESCUED 38000 CHILDREN 
















LOVE it! 


to replace it. 


Try a tin to-day. 


Prices: 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 per tin 














All youngsters are extravagant energy 
spenders and need something extra 
* Allenbury’s* Diet is 
full of nourishment and very digest- 





For a generous sample tin, please send 3d, in stamps 
to Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 











H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said: — 
‘t | do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
continued assistance.’’ 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society's Homes or the Training Ship 
* Arethusa is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 
or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW. 


1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING 
MAINTAINED. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% fe ‘ 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Of 
.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a h ine. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74° 
99 Gower Street, London, 


2 


WC 


a Sor 26; 


52. 


and 10% for 





MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





UNNOW HALL, NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND, 
YORKSHIRE. 

\ co-educational School for children who are emo- 
tioually or physically delicate or who present special 
problems in development or conduct. 

Modern methods under medical supervision. 
Varm 

Urospectus from THE MEDICAL PRINCIPAL. 


Own 








PERSONAL 





¢™ OTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
» Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully ac knowledged by 


the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST E ND 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





FRENCH LADY gives French lessons and con- 


versation.—Box A5%s. 


A 





MOTOR TOUR next week includes the Midlands, 
Wales, week after, South Coast, Devon, and 
Cornwall, with Mr. Hurcomb visiting Depositories, 
Banks, Residences, making cash offers for jewels and 
silver, advising and valuing china, pictures, furniture, 
«ec. Fee 21s. Jewellery safe Reg. Post.—G. Farrow, 
‘Carlton House, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 5.W. 1. 
Whi. 7261. 





YOMRADESHIP.—Introductions to people of intelli- 
gence and wide interests. Write for particulars 
enclosing stamp.—SEcRETARY, 19 Pembridge Cres. W.11. 





9° 


girls received in school 
Box A593. 


ALF fees (£50 yearly). 
South Coast. Services preferred.— 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book 
“To can... and J will.”’—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E..4. 


L* 


INSTITUTE, 
London, W. 





EARN TO COMPOSE.—AII the essentials for writing 

songs and popular music.—Free booklet, COWLING 
71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
C.1. 





IKE A LADY’S CARESS’? is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. Something new and luxurious. 

Price 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free from SALOMONSEN 
& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 





N FODERATE CHARGES.—Business and Professional 
N Men can find a Club atmosphere and all comforts 
at the Connaught Club. Either permanent or tem- 
porary residence. The food is good, meals optional and 
at all times. Conveniently situated.—Write or call, 
SicRETARY, 75 Seymour Street, Marble Arch, W.2 
LEADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 


invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
y Arlington St., 8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


_ b 


oO B32 LAT? I V-.2 8.. 
invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 








Poetry Society would welcome new members, 


36 Russell Square, W.C. 1 














MEDICAL 





¥ ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
Wy 6tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T.5. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





A LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
ee Disease. (st. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urge ntly needed to make good heavy 
losses sustained of late years. STANLEY SMITH, See. 
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The post of HOUSEKE EPE R will be vacant on 
January ist, 1935. There is a resident family of more 
than 400. Applicants must be not less than 30 years 
old. Adequate training and experience essential. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the H&AD- 
MASTER, to whom applications should be sent by 
October 20th. 





VACANCY 
young full-time voluntary worker. 
tunity for personal service and interesting work among 
children. Week-ends free. Board, 2 guineas weekly.— 
Miss Scott, Ratcliff Settlement, Stepney, London, EF. 14. 


occurs in a Women’s Settlement for a 





OOKMAN. 
wanted, 

Department 
temporary 
with energy, 
ideas. 

State qualifications, previous experience 
Box No. A599, The Spectator Office. 


Experienced, educated, well-read man, 
under 35, as head of Booksellers’ Export 
(London). One capable of taking 
charge, also, of other departments, 
initiative and new  business-getting 


and age. 











ROUND 1 THE WORLD 
SR UZ 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC .. . Regular sail- 
ings between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada, and the Pacific Voyage, 


FROM £58. 
For full to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C.3 Tel.: MON, 0221, 


or 24 George Square, Gtnuzew. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST 











particulars apply 


AGENTS. 











LECTURES 





YNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
A Course of Five Lectures ¢ on “ GOSPEL CRITICISM 
AND CHRISTOLOGY ”’ will be given by DR. MARTIN 
DIBELIUS (Professor of Theology in the University of 
on oe at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
.2), on OCTOBER 17th, 19th, 22nd, 24th and 26th, 


hehe 5.30 p.m. At the first ‘Lecture the Ch: ir will be 
taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., D.Th. 
(Principal Emeritus of Hackney and New College, 


Hampstead). 


A Course of Three Lectures on SOME FEATURES 
OF THE GREEK MIND AND LANGUAGE IN THE 
EPIC AGE AND THE FIFTH CENTURY B.c., AND 
ON THE HISTORY OF a, EK SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THIS COUNTRY FROM THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME will be given 
by J. U. POWELL, M.A. (Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on MONDAYS, OCTOBER 
22nd and 29th, and NOVEMBER 5th, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Pror. H. E, 
BUTLER, M.A. (Professor of Latin in the University). 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘“* THE REL ATIONS 
BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE”’ will be 
given by PROF.DR. HANS DRIESCH, LL.D. (Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Leipzig) at 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C.1) on OCTOBER 26th and 29th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. 
GEORGE SENTER, D.Sec., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Birkbeck College). 
ADMISSION FREE, i. s T TICKET. 
. J. WORSLEY, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AN) 
' AND WANTED TRAINING COLLEGES 
—— SCHOOL, Nr. PONTEFRACT. AMBRIDGE TRAINING 


A great oppor- |}. 


(Principal of d 









COLLEGE 


WOMEN (POST-« -GR ADUATE), Tay 







RECOGNIZED BY THE BO BOARD OF EDUCAT gy 

Principal —Miss i. DE NT, M.A, 

A residential college providing a year’s 

training in oe for the Cambridge Cnivers 

Certificate in Education. Students are eligitj. 

grants. Admission in January and September, Ta 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
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AX INSPECTOR GROUP.—Results, 1934: fig 
oa and two others.—DAVIES's, 5 Sussex Phi, 
Padd. 3351 






Wi. 
























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 












AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schoo) y 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fe, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girly 

prepared for usual examinations and for the Univeni 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mu 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 


















YT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for (ir; 
Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships availa, 





» 


















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 












LPINE 





COLLEGE. 






a 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12 
Junior Branch 8-11. Individual’ Education by ei 
English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 40 bos 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sports, Hei- 
master, J. M. 8S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 8.C., Jw 
1934; Four candidates, four certificates. 



















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 












ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c., promptly execute! 
4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,00- 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westecliff-on-Sa 


M AKE WRITING PAY 

4 Premier School pupils are earning thousands il 

pounds. FREE LESSON 

JECT CHART from the RECORDER, 

OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, 
TRITE FOR PROFIT. 


\ spare time. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 












PREMIER SCHOO 
London, W..| 











--Make a second income ii 
Send for free booklet.—RE6\ 
85p), Palace Gate, W.8. 


















ART EXHIBITIONS 












~ IR JOHN SOANKE’S MUSEUM. 
KR 13 LINCOLN’s INN Frenps, W.C. 2. 
Interesting House and Art ‘Collection. 
Open free on Thursdays and Fridays in October ina 
10.30 to 5 and in November from 10.30 to 4 




















CINEMAS 





———_ 


CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981 












ACADEMY 


Oxiord Street. 













Film Hitler banned, 
FRITZ LANG’S 
famous study of hypnotic power 
“DR. MABUSE” (A) 
ed 


JV ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 238% 
“4. FERNANDEL in THE VIRTUOUS ISIDORE) 




















Academic Re; -gistrar. 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





06'S PUDDINGS. Cornwall's exquisite reply in 
Pork to the Continental liver sausage. The perfect 
jande froide for all occasions. Fresh daily. 13 Ib. for 

ss ‘ior 41D. for 6s. post free.—WARREN, Portreath, 


Redruth, Cornwall. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
i) js the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
| Ip tins 28. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
F By inland post, 28. 10d., 58. 1d., 78. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





\HETLAND and SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS.— 
send for list, LAURENSON BROTHERS, 97 Com- 
percial Street, Lerwick. 
es 
\HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
§ In quarters at 1s. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d. 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
js, per Ib. All carriage paid per parcel post. 
Despatched on'Mondays and Wednesdays. 
THos. M. ADIE AND Sons, Voe, Shetland. 














WINTER TOURS 
to 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Visiting 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL, and LOURENCO 
MARQUES. 


SAILINGS FROM LONDON: 
ss. CITY OF EXETER - - - - 
ss. CITY OF NAGPUR - - - - 


ul 


DEC. 15 
JAN. 12 


Specially designed, comstructed, and equipped for 
tropical conditions. 1st Class throughout. 


ALL OUTSIDE CABINS & PERFECT SERVICE. 


65 DAYS for 80 GNS 
NO HOTEL EXPENSES 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 





For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. CO. LTD. 

















= 104-6 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, €E.C.3. 
Tel.; Avenue 9340, or usual Travel Agencies. 
DANCING 
COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher .— 
§ DovGLas TAYLOR, 3, Furnival Street, Holborn. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 











—— 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





OLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying 
exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. Bank- 
potes or Offer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take advantage of High prices prevailing by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651. 








FLAT TO SHARE. 





ENTLEMAN wanted to share attractively furnished 
Jsunny s.c. flat, Highgate, recently rececoreted, con- 
stant fire, 253.—Write, AMAN, 21 West hill, Highgate. 








TO LET 





fgg na doen SQUARE, W.C. 1.—Furnished 
i¥i first floor balcony flat to let from middle December 
for 3 or 4 months. Two bed-sitting rooms (Divans 
4ft. and 3ft.). Self contained. Gas water-heaters and 
electric fires. Telephone. Plate and linen. Rent 
3 gns. per week.—Apply Box A597. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





GARDEN SOCIETY.” 

Above booklet post free from HON. SEC., 
“Flowerwood,” Capel, Surrey. N.B.—The _ Society 
vith the * beautifully iHustrated quarterly magazine.’’— 
W. Beach Thomas, 


“ABOUT THE ALPINE 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
Tequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





Pgh you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
11 thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
%® Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 inser- 
tions, 59% for 13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





AND WINTER RESIDENCE. 


lea 
HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 





Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, COMFORT, and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC LIGHT BATHS, 
Write for illustrated Tariff. 





BE LGRAVE CLUB, Lt 1., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
bed and breakfest, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





LY tie SPA.— WOREESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 reoms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A. 
llid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
BGI} FWtee f 8s P A — 


D a brand new hotel} in a 300 year oki country house. 
Perfect cuisine, delightful grounds, san lounge with 
Vita-glass windows. Send for the Norgery Howse 
HOTEL book or caH for lunch and see the place yourself. 
’Phone: Droitwich 173. 





DINBURGH.—THE: ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
yerescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





NATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. : 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘*S.,’’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Koad, Guildford. 





THERE to stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








RIFTY BUYERS! Winter UNDERWEAR 
DIRECT FROM MAKERS, saves you Shillings in 
the£. Write for INustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns 
of B-P”” Underwear, and judge quality and price for 
yourself. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. Best British 
Workmanship and dependable. Every style and every 
size, for Women, Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. Guaranteed 
against shrinkage. (‘‘ They are everything you claim 
them to be,” writes a customer.) COMPLETE SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED or money back. Free 
tch Service.—Write to BiRKETT & PuILLIPS, LTD., 
Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 








FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Over two million volumes in stock, including 


almost all the best mew and second-hand books 

Catalogues free on mentioning 

your interests. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines). 


on every subject. 





FOREIGN HOTELS 





cheaply, «comfortably, 
‘a, mountains, romantic country, 
Cheap wine and cigarettes. Suitable for 
Special terms, 
B. N. 


\ TINTER IN CORSICA 
healthily. Se 


mild climate. 
authors, artists and all seeking quiet. 
200 tranes per week, November to February 
LANGDON-Davigs, Algajola, Corsica. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

_ to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, tle followi: g 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 





them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 
BANGOR ((N. Wales) -——CASTLE, 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPS 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—_TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran) —DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HUTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK ((Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. : 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 


HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH ¢Perths) LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98 102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S, 
MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARM*. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK... Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—-FLODIGARRY 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ) 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton) 


BAY. 


BEN WYVIS 
BEAR INN, 


HUNTLY, 





TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR 


ROSLIN HALI 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS 
NEUROSIS 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


An intensely interesting account, by a distinguished 
psychiatrist, of Soviet mental hygiene together with 
a powerful study of the problem of youth in the 
modern world. 7s. 6d. net. 


KEMMERER 


The famous authority, who 
has reorganized the money 


describes present mone- 


i 6s. net. 
lying them s. ne = aed 


By ELIZABETH SEEGER 


needed introduction to 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


GREATNESS 


quest of Celtic countries by 


2 maps, 16s. net. out the world. 











tary problems and the This series assumes that we must 
economic principles under- evolve a new way of living, and its 
aim is to present a plan for Great 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 


THE STORY OF 
GARDENING 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


In this enchanting book, one of the most famous 
authorities on gardening sets down the whole 
story from the Hanging Gardens of Babylon to the 
twentieth century. 156 illustrations. 15s. net. 


CARDINAL 


ON MONEY THE NEW XIMENES 
By E. W. KEMMERER WORLD SERIES By R. MERTON 


Of all the great figures in 


Each Volume 5s. net. history, Ximenes is per- 


haps the least known in 


1 Kee aang Edited by HUBERT WILLIAMS England. Yet he directed 


the rise of Spain from 
obscurity to the leading 
position in Europe. 

8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


PAG FANT First three titles, nanny Oct. 18th. BIOGRAPHY 


OF CHINESE SOCIETY AND 
HISTORY ENTERPRISE OF GREEK 


By A. T. K. GRANT 


PEOPLE 


By C. F. LAVELL 


A panorama of all the THE ROLE OF A history of the Greeks 
important aspects of ; from a new angle. The 
Chinese civilization. Told MONEY : facts serve as the back- 
with a variety of anecdote, By FREDERICK SODDY . ground for the develop- 
it provides the much LL.D., F.R.S. ; ment of Greek thought, 


and the philosophers are 


Chinese History. WOMEN IN THE : sic ‘ieeamen of the tale 
CIVILIZED STATE | 
THE By JOHN PRESLAND HISTORY OF 


CULTURE 


oF THE CELTS THE Vol. I. 
By H. HUBERT COMING AMERICAN ee aeons 
Describes the period of REVOLUTION : mee Pad ‘eer 


Celtic expansion and con- By GEORGE SOULE 


By PRESERVED SMITH 


ment, 1687-1776, _ this 
volume marshals the 


the Roman Empire, The author’s thesis is that the social revolu- cultural forces of eigh- 
together with a detailed tion in America has only just begun. He teenth century Europe 
survey of the whole of throws light not only on the New Deai and America with excep- 
ancient Celtic life. but on revolutionary movements through- tional skill. 


10s. 6d. net. 12s. 6d. net. 
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